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PREFACE. 


— 


The following pages have been compiled mainly 
for the use of the British soldier in India, to assist 
him in the management of his vegetable plot, and 
to enable him to successfully grow a few flowers for 
its embellishment, or for the decoration of the pre- 
cincts of his quarters, As the greater portion, how- 
ever, of the information given is applicable to any 
ordinary garden either in the plains or at.the hill 
stations of Northern India, the compiler trusts that 


it may prove useful also to the general public. 


W, G. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 
SS 
Soils. 

In the Northern Provinces of India, the soil though 
naturally richer in some localities than in others, is on the 
whole well adapted for vegetable culture. In the majority 
of localities, the soil met with is a rich alluvial loam of 
somewhat close texture, into the composition of which enters 
a considerable proportion of clay, but when it is made open 
ànd porous, by continued working, and by frequent applica- 
tions of manures whether of vegetable or of animal origin, 
it soon falls into the mellow friable condition, conducive 
to the production of tender succulent vegetables. In some 
localities the soil is of a sandy texture, and in a few, almost 
pure sand, but soils of this class, when well supported by 
manures, yield almost as good results as the richer alluvial 
loams. The worst class of soil for vegetable culture, is an 
exceedingly stiff, tenacious clay, but happily this kind of 
Soil is local. When selecting-a site fora vegetable plot, 
such a soil should be avoided if possible, but when this is not 
practicable, even it may be brought into a fairly fertile con- 
dition by turning it over, and exposing it to the action of 
the atmosphere at every opportunity, and liberally applying 
toitthelighter classes of organic manures, such as bazar 
refuse, horse-dung, elephant's dung, leaf-mould, avoiding 
cow-dung; night-soil or manures of a rich close texture. 
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Manures. 


The variety of substances which may be added to the 
Soil to increase its fertility is almost without limit, but for 
vegetable culture, I have met with nothing in this country to 
equal the sweepings or garbage of the bazar. Cow, horse, 
pig's, elephant's, goat's, fowl's and pigeon's dung, leaf- 
mould, -indigo-refuse, bone-dust, night-svil, wood and cow- 
dung ashes, are all most valuable, but for vegetable cultiva- 
tion, even more so, when any or all of these substances are 
mixed together. Bazar refuse as a rule, is made up of a con- 


siderable proportion of the special substances above enume- 
rated, together 


For purposes of convenience, 
any mixture of manure, farmyar 
work, but when a certain crop p 


nure, I shall mention the fact in 
under it, 


I shall term bazar refuse, or 
d manure, throughout this 
refers a special kind of ma- 
the cultural details given 


composed condition, es 
or planted immediate] 


in it for months b 


growing plants such as 


vegetables are, in ground manured with 


Substances which 
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they would probably be doing more good than harm, 
but when they take possession of a plot of ground, they also 
attack the roots of any crop which may, be planted there, in 
common with the organic maiter which attracted them, and 
thus often ruin the whole crop. 


— 


Laying out znd Preparation of the Ground. 

In laying out a vegetable garden, it is not necessary to 
follow any fixed plan. It will be found convenient, however, 
to divide the ground by a central pathway, and in the case of 
large gardens, by lateral ones branching off at right-angles: 
from the former; by this means the ground will be divided 
into plots of convenient size. The water channels should be 
arranged so that they are carried at a gentle slope from the 
well, or source of water supply, to the furtherest point of the 
garden. 

A few fruit trees, judiciously distributed along the sides of 
the main pathways, which by the way should be at least 8 
feet wide, will do no harm, and in exposed places a great deal 
of good by furnishing shelter, but at the same time, tree 
planting in a vegetable garden must not be overdone, as few 
kinds of vegetables thrive under shade. 

When turning the soil over with the hoe, spade, or plough, 
preparatory to sowing or planting a crop, its cbndition should 
always be examined before commencing operations, If the 
weather is hot and dry at the time, and the soil in a con- 
dition resembling sun dried brick, much time and labour may 
be saved by drenching it with water, and a few days after- 
wards when dry enough to readily fall away or crumble in 
the hand into a loose friable mass, it may then be turned over. 
On no account should soil be worked when ina wet satura- 
ted condition, especially when clay enters into its com- 
position. lf.cultivated while in such a state, it falls into 


manures, and 
be again rendered fertile, 


=e 
Irrigation. 


of, but where Such soy 


well or a neighbouring tank is the only practicable means of 
obtaining a Supply, but of co 


and rope attached toa tong Pole, the] 
lower end, and balane 


edont t posts inserted at one 
side of the well is very effective 


of Saharanpur as a dhekli, a 
Persons who have resided for 


‘The Persian whee] 
Excellent Contri 
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termed a charas or mhote in the Saharanpur district, worked 
by two men and a pair of bullocks. It consists of a large 
cup-shaped bag made of strong hide, kept open at the mouth 
by a strong iron ring about 2 feet in diameter, and lowered 
into the well by a stout rope, worked over a pully, placed 
between two uprights fixed over the mouth of the well. 
The bag is filled by the man stationed at the mouth of the well 
giving the rope one or'two vigorous shakes, then the bullocks 
are hooked on, and pulled by being driven down a steep 
declivity measuring the full length of the rope at the side of 
the well. When the bag reaches the surface it is swung on 
to a platform, by the man stationed to receive it and emptied, 
The bullocks are then unhooked from the rope, and the bag 
again lowered, and when full, the bullocks are hooked on 
as before and thus the process proceeds. 


Sowing. 

In the cultural details which follow, I have indicated a period 
within which the various vegetable crops treated upon may be 
sown. Asa rule the period named, covers the earliest to the 
latest date the seeds may be sown, but inu many cases, especi- 
ally when it is not desired, or circumstances will not permit 
of more than one sowing, a date about the middle of the period 
indicated is generally about the best time to sow. It is, how- 
ever, always safest to make several small sowings in prefer- 
ence to a large general one, and I would therefore strongly 
advise such a plan to be followed whenever practicable. 


« Sowing too early in the season, especially in the case of the 
Winter season vegetables, and winter flowering annuals, is 
Particularly to be avoided. Many persons obtain their supply 
of winter season vegetable seeds in July or early in August, 
sow the whole of them immediately on receipt, without regard 
to the various peculiarities of each in the matter of climate, 
feel angry and disappointed when they fail to germinate, or 
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even when they do germinate and fail to grow, iod its 
angry complaint to the supplying agency, on the bad € ed 
of the seeds supplied, the complaint ofven reaching the la x 
weeks before the earliest sae date for a first sowing had ria 
rived. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising je 
Seeds fail; however, what I have stated is not an ED 
but an experience of annual recurrence to all who deal insee i 

The condition of the soil when sowing, is a matter P 
great impoftance, The surface should always be well sd 
ken, rather dry than otherwise, but if moist, it should a 
moderately so, not wet or saturated. If in the last EPA 
condition, nothing should be done, but simply wait until i 
is sufficiently dry to readily crumble away into finely divided 
particles when Pressed by the hand. 

The depth at which. to so 


w seeds depends entirely upon 
their size, Beans, Peas, 


WO Or three inches, smaller seeds 


inch, while very small Seeds, require 
of earth. 


ce been inserted in the ground, the 
carefully regulated. If the soil and 


Water should be 
Upply repeated dai 
T€ or less be give 
ately and uniform] 


given immediately 
ly if necessary, but 
n, than is necessary 
y moist, 


at no time should mo 
to keep the soil moder. 


and all large seeds, may be cover- , 


GH 


possession of these, the boy must necessarily be opened, In 
nine cases out of ten, when a box is once opened, the ap- 
pliances necessary for resoldering it are not at hand, so it is 
generally closed, perhaps as carefully ‘as possible, but not so 
tight as before being broken into, with the result that damp 
finds its way into it, and destroys the vitality of the seeds. 
When a box of seeds is once opened, it is therefore a good 
plan to make use of such seeds as may be required, and store 
away the remainder in corked bottles. The latter should be 
well-washed, and placed in the sun fora few hours, first in 
an inverted position, and then in an upright position, until 
quite free of all moisture. 

The patent screw-topped tin boxes, sent to this country 
of late years by some European seed firms, are a great improve- 
ment over the old hermetically sealed boxes, for keeping 
seeds, but the screw tops often fit loosely, and even in the case 
of these improved boxes, it is safer to transfer the seeds to 
well-corked bottles. 


Many persons in this country obtain their seeds from deal- 
m one or other of the Horti- 


ers settled in the country, or fro 
cultural Gardens throughout the country which retail seeds, 
packed in paper parcels or in parcels covered by oil cloth. If 
it is the proper time for sowing when the seeds are obtained, 
the seeds are likely to be quite as good as those obtained 
direct trom England in hermetically sealed boxes, but if too 
early for sowing, Or if the weather is not favourable for doing 
so, the seeds should at once be transferred from their paper 
or cloth covering, and stored in bottles until such time as 
they can be sown. As a rule, seeds will not deteriorate 
or lose vitality when tightly packed in a parcel during the 
few days they may be in transit by post, but ifallowed to lie 
in what to the eye may appear a tolerably dry place, 


about, 
from safe from the damp which may 


they may still be far 
pervade the atmosphere, 
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may be grown for a long series of 


without showing any, or at least, very little degene- 
ration. 


ge in the 


Iappenda list of the 
inter Season Vegetables, whi 


d €generation 
—Succeeds well 


if raised from accli- 
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Cress.—Results equal to imported seeds. 


Endive.— do. do. do. 
Dill.— do. do. do. 
Fennel.— do. do. do. 


Lettuce. Results equal to imported seed, if seed is gather- 
ed from the best developed plants. 

Mus‘ard.—Results equal to imported seed, 

Onion.—Results even more satisfactory than when raised 
from imported seed. 

Pea.—Dwarf varieties are inclined to become tall, but 
produce practically as good as from imported seed. 

Potato—-Succeeds well from acclimatised tubers. 

Radish.—Results equal to imported seed. 

Salsify— do. do. do. 

Spinach.—Degenerates in the course of a few years; 
should be renewed from imported stock from time 
to time, 

Tomato.—Results almost equal to imported seed, 

Turnip—White fleshed varieties acclimatise readily, 
and are excellent if sown early, but show degenera- 
tion if sown late. Yellow varieties refuse to become 
acclimatised. 

Common varieties of the winter season class'of vegetables 

not named in the above list, must be grown from imported 


seed. 
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CHAPTER Ir, 
WINTER SEASON VEGETABLES. 
—_ 
Aniseed. 
PruPINELLA ANISUM. 


VERNACULAR NAME, 


Sonr, 
Plains, Hills. 
Sow from middle or Oc- Sow trom beginning of 
tober to end of November, 


April to end of May. 


à native of Egypt, but common in 


World as a cultivated 
hing and for flavour- 
loyed in confectionery, 


for garnis 
S are emp 


ing Purposes; and the seed 
and for distil] 


ation, 
easy Culture, and will 
L Th 


and the young 
thinned’ out to 4 inches 

is confined to weeding 
and Watering a once a week during dry 


asunder. All 
occasionally, 
Weather, 


This plant is not usually Brown in the hills, 
during April or M 


but if sown 
ay, little difficulty Will be e 
raising it, 


Xperienced in 


~ 


D—"ÉÁ 
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Artieboke, Globe. 


Cynara SCOLYMUS. 
VERNACULAR NAMES—HATICHUK, KUNJOR. 


Plains, Hills. 
Sow from middle of Sow from beginning of 
August to end of October. March to the end of May. 


This is a perennial plant, a native of the north of Africa 
and south of Europe. It is cultivated for the immature 
flower heads, of which the fleshy receptacle, and base 
of the involucral scales, are the parts used. It thrives in 
most parts of India with little attention, and when planted 
in well drained ground, will live through the heat and damp 
of our summers. There are several varieties named in 
seed lists, but the kinds most generally grown are those 
known under the names of—Green Globe, and Purple 


Provence. 

The artichoke is generally raised from seed in the 
plains, but sometimes it is propagated by taking offsets 
from old plants, and planting these in autumn. -It freely 
ripens its seed in this country, but the heads produced by 
the progeny of acclimatised stock, although obtained in 
greater abundance, are individually not so large as those 
yielded by imported stock. The same remark also applies 
to the produce of plants taken as offsets from old plants. 

When raised from seed, the latter should be sown broad- 
cast, in well drained seed beds, and covered over witb 
about three-fourths of an inch of fine soil, between the mid- 
die of August and end of October. During dry weather, 
water should be applied every second or third day from 
a watering pot.with a fine rose, but when the weather is 
wet, every facility should be afforded for rain water to 
escape from the beds as quickly as possible. Direct shade 
from,sun, or shelter from rain, is not necessary at any time. 
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When the young plants have,made three or four second- 
ary leaves, they may be taken up and replanted in the open 


ground, in rows 4 feet apart, and th2 same distance from 
plant to plant, 


The best soil for the artichoke 


ould have been deeply dug over, and 
iberal application of* decomposed manure, 
the best manure to use 


equal Proportions, but when it is s 
Posed stable litter, should take the p 


If sufficient manure is not on hand for a liberal applica- 
tion to the whole Surface of the ground, holes 2 feet wide, 
and 14 feet deep, 


lg at 4 feet apart, the soil 
returned again mixed wi 


d with two or three basketfuls of manure, 
and the plants ins 
holes. All after 


erted in the centre of S 
free of Weeds, 


these prepared 
rows, and watering about once a fortnight when the weather 
is dry, 


tiff and clayey, decom- 
lace of the cowdung. 


At hill Stations, the seeds should be sown, or the offsets 


taken off and planted, during the spring months. As the 
artichoke does not degenerate in a Cool climate, a plantation 
When once established ip the hills, may be renewed with 
Success from year to year by offsets, 


—_ 
Artichoke, Jerusalem. 
HzLiANTHUS TUBEROsUs, 

Hills. 

Plant the tubers from 


Plant from middle of Feb- 
beginning of March to end ruary to middle of April, 
of May, 


Plains. 
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This is a hardy tuberous-rooted perennial, a native of 
North-America. The roots are a popular vegetable, and 
are prepared for the table in various ways, but generally 
they are simply boiled, and served up with milk-sauce, or 
used for flavouring and thickening soups. 

The plant thrives with little attention in this country, 
and is raised by planting the tubers, or sets as they are 
termed, 3 inches deep, in any good soil, in rows 2j feet apart, 
and one foot from set to set, during the hut weather months. 
When the shoots have attained to a height of about a foot, 
therows should be earthed up in the same manner as a 
potato crop. All after attention primarily consists in keep- 
ing the ground free of rank weeds, and irrigating between 
the rows about once a week during dry weather. 

The tubers are ready for use in September, but are not 
fully matured until the commencement of December. When 
quite ripe, they may be dug up and stored in dry sand, but 
if the plot is not required for another crop, they should be 
allowed toremain in the ground and dug up for use as 
required, as they preserve their delicacy of flavour and keep 
better when undisturbed. 

The cultural treatment required at hill stations, is the 
same as has been detailed for the plains, only planting 
should be done as early after the middle of February as 
Practicable. 

As most gardens in the hills, are subject to the depre- 
dations of porcupines harboured by the surrounding jungle, 
the artichoke plot should be enclosed within a. temporary 
though strong fence of thorny brush-wood, or better still, 
fenced in with wire netting, in order to prevent the crop 


from being rooted up by these animals. 
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Asparagrs. 
ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS, 


“VERNACULAR NAMES, MARcHUBA, PARAGAS, 


Hills, 


Sow from end of Febru- 
ary to.end of May. 


Plains. 


Sow from beginning of 


Septemter to end of Novem- 
ber. 


a native of the sea coasts of 
and is grown for the imma- 
esteemed asa vegetable. It 
parts of India, but the pro- 
hat of Europe, the shoots 
*, and deficient in flavour. In rich, fri- 


ultivation of this plant, but 


ff, the produce is practically 
worthless, 


The seeds should be 
and covered over with hal 
ginning of September to 


Sown broadcast, in nursery beds, 
f an inch of fine soil, from the be- 
the end of November, When the 
shoots 9 inches or a foot long, they 


€ surface to a depth of 6 or 8 inches with 
dung, 


Stable litter, and bazar refuse, in 
equal Proportions ; then dig over toa depth of 2 feet, _ taking 
care to thoroughly incorporate the manure with the soil 
during the operation, Allow the ground to settle down for 
a week ‘or two, then lay it out in beds 5 feet wide, and of 
any desired length, After the beds are ready for the re- 
ception of the Plants, 


-> remove the latter from the seed-bed 
and replant them in the beds Prepared for them, in three 


TOWS, 15 inches Part, and one foot from plant to plant. 
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When transplanting, care:should' be taken not to injure any 
of the roots, which should be spread out in wide but shallow 
holes, and covered over with 3 inches of rich friable soil. 
Water immediately after plantiñg, and repeat the supply, once 
a week, during dry weather. ` 

During the first two years, the plantation should be en- 
couraged to throw up as many shoots as possible, as good 
over-growth means a correspondingly good under-growth 
of roots, and the latter when plentifuily produced, mean 
Strong healthy free-bearing crowns. 

The beds should be top-dressed, once a year with a coat- 
ing of decomposed manure and a sprinkling of common salt 
and the soil lightly dug over with a fork. Late in December 
or during January, is the best time to perform this operation. 
Afterit has been completed, water should be freely given 
and in March, when the young shoots begin to appear, the 
best of these may be cut for use, and the weak ones allowed 
to grow up; providing of course that the plantation is su- 
fficiently advanced to be cropped. 

A second crop can be forced on towards the close of the 
rains, by cutting down the summer growth of shoots, and 
forking ina light dressing of decomposed manure, but this 
isa aveakening measure, and should not be adopted if it is 
desired to preserve the plantation ina bearing condition for 
a series of years. 

The duration of a plantation in a profitable condition 
will greatly depend on the soil, and attention given. If the 
former is suited to the plant, and if all the cultural details - 
are carefully followed, five to six years, is not too longa 
period to expect fairly satisfactory results, 

The treatment required athill stations is the same as 
detailed for the plains, but at such stations the young plants 
may be allowed to remain for a year in the seed bed before 
transference to the open ground. Sowing and planting should 
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be done in the spring months, 


or as soon as possible after 
all danger of the occurrence of 


hard frosts is over, 
d 
Basil. 
Busu Basi. Ocimum MINIMUM. 
Sweet Basi; Ocimum Bacinicum. 
VERNACULAR NAME, Guat Tursi, 
Plains. Hills, 
Sow from beginning of Sow from beginning of 
October to end of November. | March to end of May. 


These are annual herbs, natives of India and Persia. 
Both are cultivated for their fragrant and aromatic leaves, 
which are used for flavouring purposes, 

The common Indian tulsi, 
lyallied species, This plant 
and is commonly cultivated 
are also fragrant and arom 
the same Purposes as the bas 


(Ocimum Sanctum) is a close- 
is held sacred by the Hindus, 
near their temples. Its leaves 
atic, and can be employed for 
ils of English gardens, 
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Beau. Broad. 
FABA VULGARIS. 


VERNACULAR NAMZS. BAKLA; SEM. 


Plains. Hills. 
Sow from middle of Oc- Sow from beginning of 
tober to end of November. March to end of Maj. 


This is an annual, and one of the oldest cultivated ve- 
getables we possess. Some uncertainty exists as to its 
native habitat, but it is generally supposed to have origin- 
ally come from Persia. There are two classes of broad 
beans cultivated in gardens, known as Long-Pod's and 
Broad Windsor's. The pods of the former are from 6 to 9 
inches long, and contain from 4 to 6 medium sized beans; 
those of the latter are from 3 to6 inches long, and contain 
from 1 to 3 large flat beans. There are numerous sub- 
varieties of both named in the lists of European seedsmen 
but the difference between many of them is more apparent 
in the lists, than when seen growing side by side, In this 
country the long podded sorts are the most prolific, and they 
are also easily acclimatised, while the broad Windsor’s 
do not bear so well, nor do they so readily acclimatise, 


A dwarf small-podded variety (seo-chana) is grown by 
native market gardeners in some districts. Botanically, it 
is the same species of bean as the introduced Evropean 
forms, but looked at as a variety, it is totally distinct from. 
the latter, When ripe, its seeds are about the size of a pea, 
slightly elongated, and have an intensely hard black glossy: 
skin. 

The broad bean should not be sown before the middle 
of Očtober in Northern India, as the young plants are ra- 
ther susceptible to heat. It requires a heavy, rich, friable 
loam, but will also thrive light soils, if these are well 

3 
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enriched with manure, 
Prepared as follows :— 


Overspread the surface w: 
posed cowdung and bazar ref 


The ground for cultivation may be 


ith a thick coating of decom- 
use, and then plough, or dig 
After the soil has been well 


WS at one foot apart, and 3 
ce of the trenches, and drop 
or 6 inches asunder, cover- 
When the plants grow up 


Sowing, the same end will be attained. 


the forefinger and thumb 
and flowering without setti 


Said to fail in this Country, but in nine cases out of ten,” 
failure is due to ignorance 


€ of the necessity of performing 
this operation, . 
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Bean. French or Kidney. 
PHASEOLUS VULGARIS. 


VERNACULAR NAMES. SEM; VILAIYTI SEM, 


Plains, Hills. 
Sow from middle of Sow from beginning of 
August to middle of Octo- | April to middle of June. 
ber. | 


This is a delicate annual, the native country of which 
is not known. There are innumerable varieties named in 
lists, but the following selection are some of those most 
generally grown.—Canadian Wonder, Dwarf or Wax Can- 
terbury, Dwarf Soissons, Dwarf Sabre, Improved Sion 
Flouse, Long-podded Negro, and Sutton’s Green Gem. 


Considerable difficulty is usually experienced in raising 
this vegetable in the plains of Northern India. It seems 
to thrive best in gardens of limited area enclosed by walls, 
or in those which are well sheltered by high arboreal growth, 
and possessing light, rich, well drained soils. In open 
exposed gardens, especially if the soi] is heavy and stiff, 
failure is the most common result of attempts to grow this 
plant, In choosing a position for its cultivation, a spot 
overshadowed by tall high branching trees, is one of the 
best which can be selected. The position should afford 
both light and shelter, and at the same time be free from 
too dense a shade. 


. The seeds should be sown at 3 inches apart, and one 
inch deep, either on ridges, or in rows 18 inches asunder, 
from the middle of August to the middle of October. Early 
sowings, or those made before the rains are over, should be 
on ridges, while later sowings, or those made after the rains 
have ceased, should be in rows drawn in beds arranged 
for ‘rrigation. The soil should be light and friable, and 


Stirring up the soil occasionally, 
once a “week when the weather is dun. 
fhrives better at hill stations than in 
atment required is the same as detailed 
substituting the spring for the autumn 


a d- 
n of sowing, and omitting the recommen 
"ridges. 


The French bean 
the plains, The tre 
for the datter, only 
months as the seaso 
dation to sow on 


— 


Bean. Scarlet Runner. 


PHASEOLUS MuzrirLonus. 


VERNACULAR NAME, —Szw, 
Plains. 


Sow from middle of August 
to middle of October, 


Hills, 


Sow from beginning oi 
April to end of June. 
Perennial of climbin, 
America, and is grown for its im 
with the French bean. 
following list includes the maj 

Champion Scarlet, Girtford 
Painted Lady, Scarlet Runner, 
Runner, 

Runner beans s 
the same kind of S 
French bean, but instead of So 
they should be sown in Single o 
apart, and supported 
manner as peas, 

The iima pole bean 
of similar habit to the 
Sown together with the 


E habit, a native! of South 
mature pods, as is the case 
ate several varieties, but the 
ority of the sorts grown:— 
Giant, Large White Seeded, 
Speckled Beauty, and White 


‘There 


hould be sown a 


t the same time, and in 
ituation and 


Soil as recommended for the 
Wing on ridges, or in rows, 
r double lines, at 4 or 5 feet 
on sticks or branches, in the same 


unatus,) is a species 


comfħon runner bean, and may be 


latter, 


l 
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Runner beans thrive with little care or attention at hill 
stations, and may be sown any time during the spring and 
early summer months.” As they form excellent screens for 
hiding outhouses and unkempt corners, space for growing 
a few plants can generally be found in such positions, if the 
cultivable portion of the garden is of limited area, 


Beet. 
BETA VULGARIS. 


VERNACULAR NAME, CHAKUNDER. 


Plains. Hills. 
. Sow from middle of August Sow from beginning of 
to end of October. March to end of May, 


This isa hardy biennial, a native of the sea coasts of 
Southern Europe, and is cultivated for its fleshy roots. 
There are numerous varieties, but the following selection 
includes those most generally grown :—Excelsior, Improved 
Dark Red, Long Smooth Red, Nutting's Dwarf Red, Pine 
Apple, Whyte's Deep Red, Bastians’ Red Turnip-Rooted, 


and Egyptian Dark Red Turnip-Rooted. 
I have never seen a plant of beet raised from imported 


seed attempt to flower in this country, but an acclimatised 
form is found in gardens nevertheless. Its roots, when seen 
at their best, are not inferior to those raised from imported 
Stock, but they do not remain in season so long, owing to 
a habit the plants have of shooting into flower on the 
advent of warm weather. In spite of this disadvantage, 
itisa useful variety to grow. The young plants are not 
So susceptible to the heat and damp which prevail in the 
early autumn months, as those raised from imported seed, 
therefore, for sowing before che rains have ceased, the 
accliraatised form is superior to the imported kinds. 


Ne AS 
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Beet should be grown in an open situation, clear of the 
influence and shade of trees, in any good soil, and may be 


sown from the middle of August to the end of October, in 
ground prepared as follows :— 


Overspread the surface with 4 or 5 inches of decompos- 
ed manure of the farmyard class, and 
to a depth of rs or 18 
incorporate the manure 
After the surfaces 


dig the ground over 
inches, taking care to thoroughly 
"with the soil during the operation. 
has been well pulverised and levelled, 
sow the seeds at one inch apart and one inch deep, in 
drills at IS inches asunder. If the soilis moist at sowing 
time, no water need be given until the young plants ap- 
pear, but if it is dry, water immediately afier sowing. 
When the young plants are 2 inches high, thin out to 3 or 
4 inches apart, and a few weeks later on, finally thin oùt 
to 9 inches asunder. When blanks exist, the thinnings 
may be planted in these, or planted in a second plot if it 
is considered necessary to extend the area. After attention 
consists of the usual routine of weeding when needed, 
Occasionally stirring the soil between the rows, and water- 
Ing about once a week when the weather is dry. 

When Sowings are 
even after they have cea 


© sow on ridges than in drills. The 


e 6or 8 inches high, and 18 inches 
apart, and the seeds 


j : inserted in drills drawn along both 
Sides of the ridge, a litle below the summit. When the 
ridge system is adopted, wa 


ter should be applied by flood- 


ing the furrows between the ridges, 
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Borage. 
BORAGO OFFICINALIS. 
Plains. Hills. 
Sow from beginning of Sow from beginning of 


October to middle of Novem- March to end of May. 
ber. i 

This is an annual, a native of Europe. It is not much 
grown in India, but succeeds very well asacold weather 
annual. Its leaves and flowers are sometimes used for 
garnishing, but more frequently as an ingredient in claret 
cup. 

It may be sown in pots or boxes, any time after the be- 
ginning of October to the middle of November, and when 
the seedlings have made two or three secondary leaves, 
they may be planted at 18 inches apart in any good soil. 

After attention merely consists in weeding when needed, 
and watering once a week when the weather is dry. 

At hill stations, it may be sown from the beginning of 
March to the end of May, but not later, or the rains will 
destroy the young plants. 


Borecole or Kale. 
BRaAssicA OLERACEA, VAR. ACEPHALA, 


Plains. Hills, 

Sow from beginning of Sow from end of Feb- 
September to the end of | ruary to end of May, 
October. 

This is one of the numerous Sub-divisions of the cabbage 
family and is grown for its leaves, or greens as they are’ 
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Popularly termed. It is acommon plant in home gardens, 
but is not often met with in India. It Succeeds very well in 
this country, but the leaves Produced are somewhat! tough 
and flavourless when cooked, Considerable cold combined 

7418 required to make these sufficiently crisp and 
tender for culinary Purposes, and as such conditions of cli- 
mate are only found at high elevations in this country, 
the kale cannot be classed as a vegerable suited fot culti- 
vation in the Plains. There are many varieties named 
in lists, and as those with densely curled leaves furnish ex- 


vial, these may be grown with advant- 
The following list isa selection of 
orts grown—Curled Moss, Curled 

Buckman’s Hardy Winter. Greens, 
Dwarf Green Curled, Egyptian Kale, Purple Borecole, Rag- 
ged Jack 


» Tree Cabbage or Jersey Kale, and Thousand 
Headed Cabbage, 


The seed ma: in nursery beds, 
from the beginning of September to the end of October, 
and the young pla when 3 or 4 inches high, planted in 
the open, in ro nches from plant to 
Plant. This is r the dwarf curled 


apart, and 3 feet from Plant to plant. The soil should be 
rich, but manure the plot had already 
been manured for When the plants are 
rather more than half the rows should be earthed 
up in the same manner 

marily consists in wee 


ding when needed, and watering about 
once a week during q 


TY Weather. 


The treatment required at hill 
detailed for the plains 


autumn months as the 


Stations is the same as 


; only. Substituting the spring for the 
Season of Sowing, 
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Brussels Spronts. 


BRASSICA OLERACEA, VAR. BULLATTA GEMMIFERA. 


Plains. Hills. 


Sow from beginning of Sow from end of February 
September to end of Octo- | to middle of May. 
ber. 


This is a tall growing variety of cabbage, but instead of 
producing a single stocky head like the ordinary form, it 
yields a number of small heads or sprouts on all sides of 
the tall stem. It thrives very well in this country, but as 
the sprouts do not form until towards the close of the cold 
weather, it only remains in season for a short time. It is 
however, a popular and much esteemed vegetable, and worthy 
ofa place in the garden. There are several varieties, but 
the following selection comprises those most generally 
grown.—Dwarf Improved, Improved Extra, Roseberry, Scrym- 
ger's Giant, and Sutton's Matchless. 


The seeds should be sown broadcast, in nursery beds, 
from the beginning of September to thé end of October. - 
The position chosen for the beds should be open, and free 
from the shade of trees. When the plants are 4 or 5 inches 
high, they should be planted in the ground in rows, 2 feet 
apart, and rs inches from plant to plant. Any good garden 
soil will suit the sprout, but liberal manuring when preparing 
the ground is essentially necessary for success. When the 
plants are rather more than half grown, alittle earth should be 
drawn up to the base of the stems, but the earthing up must 
not be overdone, as the sprouts are often formed low down 
on the stems. Decayed or decaying Jateral leaves should be 
removed from time to time as=oticed. Further attention 
consists of the usual routine of weeding when needed, and 
watering about once a week when the weather is dry. 

y 4 
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The treatment required in the hills is the same as detai'ed 


forthe plains, only subsituting the spring for the autumn 
months as the season of sowing. 


Cabbage. 
Brassica OLERACEA, Var. CAPITATA. 


VERNACULAR Names—Kos1, Gost, BUND-GOBI, 


Plains, HS 
Sow from middle of Au- Sow from latter end of 
gust to end of October. February to end of May, 


and in autumn. 


This is a hardy biennial, a native of the sea coasts of 
various parts of Europe. It is one of the most popular of 
vegetables with the European population of this country, 
but is not held in the same high estimation by the native 
inhabitants, in fact, it is rarely grown by the latter in North- 
ern India, except in centres where a European demand 
exists. There are innumerable varieties, but these may be 
conveniently divided into four classes as follows:—Dwarf 
Early Whites, Dwarf Savoys, Large Late Drumhezds, and 
Red Pickling Cabbages, The following lists comprise the 
kinds most generally grown of each class. 


Dwarf Early Whites.—Among these a few of the best 
are—Early Battersea, Early York, Early Oxheart, Enfield 
Market, Improved Nonpariel, Little Pixie, and Sugar Loaf. 
Besides these, there are many others enumerated in lists, 
but those I have named are a sufficient variety for all prac- 
ticable purposes. 

Dwarf Savoys.—These .are not so popular as the first 
named class, but as they thrive well, and remain in first 
rate condition for the table far into the hot weather, they 
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form a most useful class. A few of the best are,—Golden 
Savoy, Green Globe, Tom Thumb, and Winter Drumhead, 

Large Late Drumhtads.—These have not been divided 
into so many varieties as the Dwarf Early Whites, but in 
Somelists over a dozen kinds are enumerated. A few of 
the best are—Large Brunswick, Large Flat Dutch, St, 
John's Day Early, and St. John's Day Late, 

Red Pickling Cabbage—Several varieties of this class 
are named in lists, but when seen growing side by side 
very little difference is discernible between them. The 
kinds most generally grown are,—Dark Red Early Erfurt, 
and Dark Red Early Dutch. 

The seeds should be sown broadcast, in beds, and 

covered over with about j inch of fine Soil, from the middle 
of August to the end of October. The beds should be 
made in an open situation on moderately rich Soil, and 
Should possess a surface area of 25 Square feet for every 
ounce of seed sown. If the soil is moist at sowing time, 
no water need be given until the plants appear, but if it is 
dry, water should be at once given from a fine rosed water- 
ing pot, and the supply repeated whenever necessary. 
Shade should be afforded for a few hours during the hottest 
part of the day immediately after sowing, and for a few 
days after the young plants appear, but care should be 
taken not to overshade, or the plants will be drawn up 
into a weak, leggy, and generally unfit condition for trans- 
ference to their permanent quarters in the open ground. 
- As early sowings are apt to be destroyed by heat and 
excessive moisture, only small chance sowings should be. 
made in August and during the early part of September. 
The main sowings may be made after the middle of the 
last named month or during October. When the young 
Plants are 4 or 5 inches high they should be planted out in 
&round prepared as follows :— 
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Overspread the surface to a depth'of4 or 5 wes 
with decomposed manure of the farmyard class a mon : 
orsix weeks before planting is required to be done, an 
dig over toa depth of 1s or 18 inches, thoroughly -— 
rating the manure with the soil during the operation. A = 
the surface has been pulverised and levelled, lay the groun 
out in drills, 4 inches wide, 3 inchesdeep, and 18 inches apart, 
and insert the plants down one side of the drills at 18 somes 
asunder. These distances are sufficient for all classes o 
cabbage, excepting the large growing Drumheads. For the 
latter, allow 3 feet from drill to drill, and 2 feet from ay = 
plant Water immediately after planting, and repeat t s 
supply about once a week when the weather is dry. Wee 
when needed, and occasionally stir the soil between the rows 
with a fork, When the plants are rather more than half 
grown, earth should be drawn from the spaces between the 
rows upto the base of the stems. After this operation has 
been accomplished, the plants should appear as if planted on 
ridges from 5 to 8 inches high, All further attention consists 
in keeping down rank weeds, and flooding the furrows bet- 
ween the ridges once a week as before when the weather is 
dry. 

Small heads of the Drumhead class of cabbage may be 
had in season in the plains in Northern India up to tħe end 
of July. In order to secure this result, the seeds should be 
sown about the beginning of December, and the young plants 


Placed out in January at the distances apart given for the 
Dwarf Early Whites, 


The cabbage is not so liable to the attacks of insects in 


i i i ies 
this country as in Europe, but during some seasons, a spec 


? ee $ 1 
of caterpillar appears, When it is noticed, the only eke 
remedy for its destruction is hand picking until exterminated. 

The mode of cultivatio; 


n required in the hills is the same 
as detailed for the plains, 
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When it is desired to have heads fit to use during the 
early summer months, the seeds should be sown in beds, 
in autumn, and the young plants removed from these to the 
open ground in spring. Spring sowings will not produce 
heads fit to use until late in summer, or during the early 
winter months. In order, therefore, to have-a continuous 
supply, sowings should be made at both seasons. 


Caraway. 


Carum CARUI. 
VERNACULAR NAMES: ZIRA, JIRA, SHIA-JIRA, 


Plains. Hills, 


Sow during October. | Sow from beginning of 
March to end of April, 


This plant is a biennial, a native of some parts of the 
Northern Himalaya and Eastern Europe. It is generally 
Brown for its aromatic seeds, which are used for flavouriug 
purposes, but it may also be grown with advantage for the 
sake of its leaves to use as a garnishing material, 


The seeds may be sown in drills one inch deep, and 12 
inches apart, during October. The soil should be good, but 
manure need not be given unless it is particularly poor. 
When the plants are a few inches high, they should be thin- 
ned out to 9 inches apart. Beyond weeding and watering 
When needed, no further care is required. 

At hill stations, the treatment required is the same as de- 
tailed for the plains, only substituting the spring for the au- 
tuma as the season of sowing.. 
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Cardoon. 
Cynara CARDUNCULUS. 
Plains, Hills. 


Sow from beginning of Sow from end of Feb- 


September to end of Octo- ruary to end of April, 
ber. 


This is a perennial plant, a native of Northern Africa. It 
is not esteemed by English people, but is a favourite on the 
continent of Europe, especially in France. It is cultivated 
for the fleshy mid-ribs of the leaves, which when 
blanched after the manner of celery, are much esteemed in 
French cookery. I have never had enquiries for seed of 
this plant during the time I have been in Saharanpur, 
but I have grown it experimentally, and found it to thrive 
admirably. 

The seeds should be sow 
or October, and the 
in trenches, 
same in depth, 
of the trenches 


n broadcast, in beds, in September 
plants when about 6 inches high put out 
The latter should be made 15 inches wide, the 
and 4 feet from centre to centre, ‘The bottom 
should be dug over toa depth of 12 inches, 
and a liberal supply of decomposed manure worked into the 
soil during the Operation. Should the soil at the bottom of 
the trenches be found to be stiff and clayey, an additional foot 
should be removed, and replaced with more friable material 
from the surface. After the ground has been prepared’in the 
manner described, insert the plants in a single row down the 
middle of the trenches at 18 inches apart. Water immediately 


after planting, and Tepeat the supply about once a week while 
the weather is d 


ry. For sometime after planting, the plants 
should be allowed to grow onin a natural manner, but when 
nearly full grown, a little earth should be drawn up to the 
base of the crowns, and the process repeated at intervals of a 


SEN e Nm CK 
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v'eek until the trenches are quite filled up. Blanching will 
be accomplished in 1o or 15 days after the last earthing up 
has been given, and then the plants may be dug up for use 
as required, 

The system of cultivation required at hill stations is the 
same as detailed for the plains, only "substituting the spring 
for the autumn months as the season of sowing. 


Carrot. 
Daucus CAROTA, Hi 


VERNACULAR NAME : GAJIR. 


Plains. Hills, 
Sow from middle of Sow from end of Feb- 
August to end of Novem- | ruary to end of May. 


ber. 

This is a hardy biennial, a native of Europe, and ofthe 
Western Himalaya. There are many varieties in cultiva- 
tion but these may be divided into two broad sections of 
long, and short-rooted kinds. The varieties known as, 
Scarlet Altringham, Long Red Surrey, James’ Intermedi- 
ate, and White Belgian, are a few of the best of the long- 
rooted sorts, while Early English Horn, Early French Horn, 
and Early Dutch Horn, are some of the best of. the short- 


rooted class. 

An indigenous variety, probably a cultivated form of the 
Himalayan wild carrot, is cultivated in many parts of 
India, but it is only fit for forage, It is a purple skinned 
short thick set root, often much forked, and far from being 
attractive in appearance. 

The long.rooted class of imported varieties acclimatise 
readily but the seeds produced in this country do not yield 
such clean fine flavoured roots as the imported seed. 1n 
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addition to losing shape and flavour, they also lose pent 
red varieties fading to a pale lemon, and orange col ee 
kinds to a white-rooted sort. In spite of all that me ree 
said against acclimatised carfots, they are not cn k A and 
gether despised, For hot districts, and for ue have 
early September sowing in Northern India, acclim me 
seed is preferable to imported, owing to the young p A 
being able to stand heat and moisture much po d s a 
those obtained froin the latter class of seed. Inor iiia 
have along succession of carrots, acclimatised seed s 


i ror 
be used for early sowing, and imported seed for late 
main sowing, 


The carrot requires a deeply worked rich sandy soil, eae 
in this country, it seems to thrive in nearly all kinds of d 
A stiff heavy clay, is the worst soil for this crop, but dy 
in such soils, I have seen fairly good results produced m 
sowing on raised ridges, instead of in flat beds as is usus ds 
done. Acclimatised Seed may be sown from the middle o 
August to the middle of September, and imported seed ro 
the beginning of September to the endof November 
ground prepared as follows :— 

Overspread the surface 
with well decomposed manur 
dig over toa depth of 18 inch 
taken to incorporate the man 
full depth turned over, 
degree of richness thr 
surface be rich and fr 
the roots, instead of P 
or fork, and thus po 
After the ground has 
surface pulverised an 
feet wide, and any le 
ed. Drills: one inch 


to a depth of 4or 5 ea 
€ of the farmyard class, an 

es. Care should however be 
ure evenly with the soil to the 
» in order to have it of the pr 
oughout. Should the soil near oe, 
iable, and that below poor and sti : 
enetrating straight down, will branc 

SSeSS a very uncultivated appearance. 
been prepared as described, and the 
d levelled, lay it out in beds Gto 8 
ngth which can be conveniently irrigat- 
deep, should then be made with the 


——— 
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ferefinger or a pointed stick, at 12 inches apart for long-rooted 
kinds, and 8 inches asunder for short-rooted sorts, and the 
seeds sown evenly in these, and covered over with 3 of aninch 
of soil. Should the- latter be dry, water immediately after 
Sowing, but if moist, water need not be given until the young 
Plants appear above ground. 

When the soil is stiff and heavy, sowings may be made 
on ridges, instead of being made in level beds. For long- 
rooted kinds, the ridges should be made at 18 inches apart, 
and for short-rooted sorts at 12 inches asunder, and the 
seeds sown in drills drawn along both sides of the ridges 
near their upper edges. Water should be given by flooding 
the furrows between the latter, but it need not necessarily 
extend up so far as the seeds. When the young plants 
are well above ground, long-rooted kinds should be thinned 
Out to 6 inches apart, and short-rooted sorts to 4 inches as- 
under. This remark of course applies to whichever system 
of sowing is adopted. All after attention is confined to 
the usual routine of weeding when needed, and watering 
once a week when the weather is dry. 

Ferminger recommends carrots being taken up at the 
commencement of the hot weather, and stored in large earthen 
vessels, filled with dry earth. This may be a good plan to 
follow in Bengal, but in the drier climate of the North-West 
Provinces, I find roots only keep for a short time in such 
Vessels, In order to obtain tender crisp roots during the hot 
months, a sowing should be made in the beginning of De- 
cember. The roots will not attain toa large size, but they 
will be large enough for culinary purposes. 

At hill stations, the system of cultivation is the same as 
detailed for the plains, only substituting the spring for autumn 
months as the season of sowing. 
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Cauliflower. 
Brassica OLERACEA, VAR. Botrytis CAULIFLORA. 


VERNACULAR NAMES:— PHULKOBI, PHUL GOBI, 


Plains. Hills, 


Sow acclimatised seed from Use imported seed only. 
middle of June to end of | Sow from end of February 
August. Sow imported seed | to end of April, and in au- 
from beginning of September | tumn. 
to end of October. 


* This popular vegetable is too well known to call for pi 
description, and is perhaps the most esteemed of the ek 
forms which have Sprung from Brassica oleracea or wil 
cabbage. There are over a dozen varieties named in seed 
lists but the following selection represents some of the best. 
Early Paris, Early London, Large Asiatic, Dean’s Early 
Snowball, Walchern, Stadtholder, and Vietch's Autumn or 
Italian Giant. The first six of these varieties are early 
“kinds, while the last is a late Sort, and in my estimation, 
the best of its class in cultivation. 

With the exception of D 
above named sort 
They ch 


quicker maturing habit than it pos- 
ived from Europe, or in other words, 
a temperate to a semi-tropical plant, 
as Such. If acclimatised seeds are 
ia during the months of June, July 
and August, the Plants produce most excellent heads, but 
if seed from the self-same stock is sown later on, or in 
September and October, the Plants shoot up into tiower 


and has to be treated 
sown in Northern Ind 
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without forming heads, greatly to the annoyance and dis- 
appointment of the grower. If imported seeds are sown dur- 
ing the same months zs I have named for sowing acclimatis- 
ed stock the seeds often fail toevegetate, and when they do 
come up, the seedlings are very apt to die off owing to the 
heat and excessive moisture then prevailing. In order to 
have a long succession of heads in season itis a good plan 
to make use of both c'asses of seeds z.e, acclimatised for early 
or monsoon sowing, and imported for late or autumn sowing. 


As the young plants are rather more delicate than is the 
case with other members of the Brassica family, the seed beds 
require more careful preparation, and the seedlings more 
after attention, than is needed by other members of that tribe. 


+ The beds should be prepared before the rains begin in 
an open sunny situation, and should be about 5 feet by 5 for 
every ounce of seed sown. For all early sowings they should 
be raised fully a foot above the surrounding surface in order 
to secure good drainage, but for sowings made after the rains 
are over, they may be prepared on the level ground. The 
Soil should be friable and fairly rich, but not highly manured. 
I find old potting earth and some well decayed leaf mould, 
worked in a few inches deep over the surface of the beds to be 
the best manure which can be given. After completing these 
arrangements, the seed should be shown broadcast, and cover= 
ed over with } inch of light finely sifted soil. Ifthe weather is 
dry at the time, water immediately after sowing with a fine- 
rosed watering pot, but if the rains are then in progress, 
withhold water except during the occurrence of a long dry 
break. The seeds should never be sown when the soil is in a 
saturated condition. It is of course almost impossible to pre-. 
pare a dry seed bed during the rains, but if the beds wereraised 
before the rains began, as already recommended, one day of 
bright sunshine will often dry «he soil just to the condition it 


should be in, for the reception of seed. 
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"Shade should be given to all sowings for a few hours 
during the hottest Part of the day, and withdrawn when 
the seedlings are about a week old. Early sowings may, how- 
ever, be protected with advantage with the shading material 
during the occurrence of heavy rain, but the covering 
should not be kept over the plants an hour longer than is 
absolutely necessary, or they will grow up weak, leggy, and 


ina generally unfit condition for transference to the open 
ground. 


First Sowings, or those made in June and July, are all 
the better for being once transplanted before being finally 
planted to their Permanent quarters in the ground. The 
yovag plants of these Sowings, should therefore be carefully 
taken up from the seed bed, and pricked out in new beds, 
made up as before, in lines 3 inches apart and 2 inches 
from plant to plant, If this plan is followed, the plants 
Will be found to be much sturdier and hardier when the 


Season for planting arrives, than if they had been allowed to 
grow on in the seed beds, 
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with a weak solution of phenyle. If the latter is used, a tea 
spoonful of the fluid should be allowed to every gallon of 
water. Afterthe platits have been put out in the ground, 
and up to the time that the heads are ready for cutting, few 
insects seem to trouble them, but if a few are grown on for 
seeding purposes, these often get attacked just before or soon 
after coming into flower by Aphis or green fly. Frequent 
$yringihgs with a solttion of phenyle, double the strength of 
that recommended for the plants when ycung, will soon ex- 
terminate this pest. After the plants have formed their seed 
pods they are sometimes troubled with a small greyish bug, 
This insect has a habit of dropping to the grotind when dis- 
turbed, therefore, the best plan to get rid of it, is to spreatl a 
cloth below the plants and gently shake them, then gather 
up and crush the insects that have fallen. 

The treatment required at hill stations is similar as re- 
commended for the plains. Imported seed only should how- 
ever be used, as acclimatised stock seldom gives good results 
in the hills, The seeds should be sown in spring or in 
autumn, ina warm sunny situation. When the weather is 
Severe, autumn sowings should be protected with matting or 
dry grass, but protection must not be overdone, or the plants 
will be weak and leggy when the season for planting arrives. 
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Celery. 
APIUM GRAVEOLENS. 
VERNACULAR NAMES ——SHALARI, KURASS. 


Plains. 


Sow from middle of August 
to end of October. . 


Hills. 


Sow from end of February 
to end of April. 


This is a hardy biennial, a native of Britain and of the 
North-West Himalaya. It is cultivated for the long fleshy 
Stalks possessed by its leaves, these, when blanched to a 
crisp and tender condition, form a most wholesome and agree- 


able salad, and in a &reen state, a most useful flavouring me- 
dium, 


There are two kinds of celery 
‘of both of which many sub-va 
Some growers recommend the 
but the best varieties of both wh 
blanched, are e 


; the red and white stalked, 
tieties are named in lists. 
red, and others the white, 
€n well grown, and properly 


, 
; White or Sandringham Solid, Incomparable 
White, and Sutton's White Gem. 


Celery ripens its Seed in this country, but the produce of 
acclimatised stock is a 


degenerate weedy looking plant only 
fit for flavouring purp 


9305. In order to have good heads, 
imported seed should therefore be sown. 
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the pots or boxes should be gradually exposed to full sun, 
and the plants when thoroughly hardened, transplanted from 
these to a nursery bed made up in an open situation, in 
lines 3 inches apart and the same distance from plant to plant. 
When the young plants have attaineda height of 4 or 5 
inches, they are then ready for being placed outin their 
permanent quarters. Late sowings or sowings made after 
the rains are over, may be made ‘broadcast, in seed beds, 
and transplanted direct from these to their permanent quar- 
ter? When the weather is hot the seeds often take a 
fortnight to germinate, but when it has cooled down some- 
what, the young plants usually appear in the course of a 


few days. 


. Celery will grow in any good soil but it thrives best in 
a rich, friable, and well drained loam. The ground should 
be prepared by digging trenches 18 inches wide, 12 inches 
deep, and 4 feet apart from centre to centre, If the soil 
at the bottom of the trench is found to be stiff and clayey 
or of poor quality, it should be removed to the depth of 
another foot, and replaced with more friable and richer 
material from the surface. A plentifyl supply of well 
decomposed manure should be introduced into the trenches 
and thoroughly incorporated with the soil, Any kind of’ 
rich manure will answer, but a mixture of decomposed 
cowdung and bazar refuse is perhaps the best. After the 
trenches have been prepared as above described, the plants 
should be inserted in single rows down the centre at 9 
inches apart, and allowed to grow on for sometime in a 
natural manner. During the early stages, water should be 
freely given, the surface soil frequently stirred and loosened, 
and all lateral shoots removed as they appear. When the 
plants are about one foot high or nearly full grown, remove 
all the short outer leaves they possessed at the time of plant- 
ing, draw the remainder closely together with the hand, and 


nts. When the 
ng up is fully Completed, the soi] should 
Well below the middle leayes or crown of the plants, 


S confined to irrigating the spaces 
between the TOWS about once a fortnight, ana keeping the 
ground free of rank weeds, 


Celeriac. 


Arium GRAVEOLENS var, RAPACEuy, 


Plains, Hills, 
Sow from middle of August Sow from end of February 
to end of October, to end of May. 
This is a form 


rooted stem, 


1 OF cooked. It attains 
Stems are not quite so 
Cool climate. Where 


REA ccommendeq for 
ation should be; 


(a) 


which can be readily irrigated, and the plants when of some 
size, placed out in rows 12 inches apart, and the same dis- 
tance from plant to plaat. All further attention consists pri- 
marily of the usual routine ofeweeding and.watering when 
necessary. 

At hill stations sowing should be made in spring instead 
of in autumn, but all after cultivation is the same. 


Chervil Garden. 
ANTHRISCUS CEREFOLIUM. 


Plains, Hills. 
. Sow from latter end of Sow from end of Febru- 
September to middle of | ary to end August. 
February, 

This is a hardy annual, a native of various parts of Europe. 
The leaves, when young, are used as an ingredient in sa- 
lads, and for flavouring purposes. It succeeds without any 
trouble in this country, but as the leaves are not in much 
demand in English cookery, the plant is seldom met with. 

As the leaves can only be made use of when young, sow- 
ings slrould be made every fortnight to maintain a constant 
succession. The seeds should be sown broadcast, in small 
beds, or in shallow drills drawn at 8 inches apart from the 
latter end of September and throughout the cold season 
months. All after cultivation simply consists in ‘weeding 
when needed, and watering once a week during dry weather. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made from the end of 
February and throughout the summer months. Asa large 
supply of leaf is seldom necessary, sufficient for all require- 
ments could usually be afforded from a few pots or boxes. 


6 
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Chervil, Bulbous-Rooted. 
CHAEROPHYLLUM BULBOSUM. 
Plains. Hills. 


Sow in October. Sow from end of Febru- 
ary to end of April. 


This is a hardy biennial, a native of the Continent of 
Europe. It possesses a fleshy tapering root, resembling that 
ofa parsnip. When it is cooked, the flesh is yellowish- 
white, slightly farinaceous, and in taste, somewhat suggestive 
of a sweet-poiato flavoured with the common garden chervil. 
This plant is seldom grown in this country, but can be raised 
with little trouble. 


The seeds should be sown in shallow drills drawn at one 
foot apart in any good garden soil, during the month of Octo- 
ber. When the young plants are a few inches high, they 
should be thinned out to 6 inches apart, After cultivation 
simply consists in weeding and watering when necessary. 
The roots are usually in fit condition to use by the end of 
February or early in March, 

At ‘hill stations, the seeds should be sown in spring ins- 


. tead of in autumn, but otherwise the treatment is the same as 
in the plains. 


—_ 


Chicory. 
CICHORIUM IntyBus, 


VERNACULAR Name *— KASNI, 
Plains. 


Hills. 


Sow from middle of March 
to end of May. 


Sow from middle of Sep- 
tember to end of October, 
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'This is a hardy perennial, a native of Europe and of 
various parts of Asia. The leaves, whenquite young, are 
sometimes used as a pot herb, and when blanched as a 
salad; the root, when dried, roasted and pounded, for 
admixture with coffee. The plant is also said to be an ex- 

. cellent fodder for cattle, but I have never seen it grown any 
where for this purpose. In Northern India, it is occasion- 
ally cultivated by the natives forits leaves, and used after 
the manner of spinach, but more often, it is simply grown 
for medicinal purposes, The fresh leavesand root when 
pounded, are frequently prescribed by native practitioners 
as a stimulant for cases of sluggish liver, ahd also as a 
remedy in congestion of that organ. 

The seeds should be sown in shallow drills drawn at 
one foot apart in any fairly rich deeply worked soil, from 
the middle of September to the end of October. When the 
plants are intended to be blanched for salads, they should 
be thinned out to 15 inches apart, but when required as a 
pot herb, for medicinal purposes, or for the root, 6 inches 
apart is a sufficient distance to allow. All after cultivation 
consists of the usual routine of weeding and watering as 
necessary. 

When grown for salads, blanching may be accomplish- 
ed after the plants have attained some size, by covering 
them over with inverted flower pots fora period of ten or 


fifteen days. 
At hill stations, sowings should be made in spring 
instead of in autumn, but otherwise the treatmentis the 


Same as detailed for the plains. 
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Chives. 
ALLIUM ScHoEnopre SUM. 
Plains. Hills. 
Sow in October or Nov- ! Sow from beginning of 
ember, March to end of May. 


This is a hardy perennial, a native of Britain, and is 
cultivated for the leaves. The latter when cut over close 
to the ground, are used in salads and soups instead of 
young onions. Ferminger says “it is little known in India,” 
which remark is as applicable to the present, as to the time 
he wrote. 

The plant is usuall 
autumn, but owing to 
ed by raising it fro. 
from a few of the 
comparatively high 


Y Propagated by dividing the roots in 
its rarity, a stock must first be secur- 
m seed. The latter is only obtainable 
large seed firms in Europe, and being 
in price, I look upon the return the 
plant gives as not at all commensurate with the trouble and 
expense its cultivation incurs, 

The seeds Should be sown in pots filled with a some- 
what light soil, during October or November, and the plants 


allowed to grow on in these until they have formed a.dense 
mass. After a time, 


; 12 inches asunder. After cultivation 
Consists of the usual Toutine of occasionally stirring the soil 
between the plants, anq Weeding and watering as neces- 
sary. 


At hill stations, Sowings should be made during the 


SPring months. After 4 Stock has once been secured, it 
can be kept up afterwards- py Simple division of the roots 
every autumn or spring. 


—————— E 
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Coriander. 
ConiaNDRUM SATIVUM. 


VERNACULAR NAMES: THE PLANT, KATHAMIRA. THE SEED, DHANYA, 


Plains. Hills. 
Sow from beginning of pow from middle cf March 
October to end of November. | to end of May. 


This is an annual, a native of the South of Europe, and 
found in a cultivated state all over India. The leaves, when 
quite young, form an ingredient in salads, and for flavouring 
Soups; while the seeds are extensively employed in coniec- 
tionery, medicine, and also as a spice, 

It succeeds in almost all soils, and may.be sown broad- 
Cast, or in shallow drills made at one foot apart, from the 
beginning of October up to the middle of November. When 
grown for the seed, the plants should be thinned out to one 
foot apart, but when grown for the leaf, no thinning requires 
to bedone. All after cultivation merely consists in weeding 
and watering as necessary. 

At hill stations, sowings should be made auring the spring 
months when cultivated for the seed, but when grown for 
the leafonly, these may be made at any time during the 
Spring or summer months. 


Corn Salad. 


VALERIANELLA OLITORIA. 
Hills, 

Sow from beginning of Sow from middle of March 

October to end of November. | toend of June, and in autumn. 


This is a soft succulent annual, a native of Europe. It is 


Piains. 
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popular.on the Continent of Europe, particularly in France, 
asa salad, but it is not much used in English cookery. 


It succeeds without any trouble in this country as a cold 
season annual, and may be sown in pots any time after the 
beginning of October up to the end of November. When the 
plants are sufficiently advanced to handle, they should be 
placed out in the ground in any good garden soil, in rows 9 


inches apart, and_6 inches from plant to plant. All after 
cultivation is confined to the usual routine of weeding and 
watering as necessary, 


Athill stations, sowings may be made during the spring 
and early summer months, and again in autumn after the 
rains are over. Autumn sowings when successful, will 
furnish material for an occasional salad throughout the whole 


= 
Cress, Garden. 
Lepipium SATIVUM, 


VERNACULAR NAME > Haim, 


Plains, Hills. 

Sow from beginning of 

September to end of Febru- 
ary. 


Sow from beginning of 
March to end of September. 


This is a hardy annual, supposed to be a native of Persiay 
but common as a cultivated plant all over India. The leaves 
when quite young, are used ås an ingredient in salads, and 
when more advanced, as 4 garnish, There are several 
varieties, but the following are those most generally grown. 


—Common Cress, Golden or Australian Cress, and Curled 
Normandy Cress. 
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When grown for salads, sowings should be made about 
once a week in shallow pans, or broadcast in beds, through- 
out the cold season months. The seeds should be lightly 
covered, the soil kept moist, and shaded from the sun, The 
plants are generally fit to cut over for use, within a few days 
after sowing. 

When grown as a garnish or for seed, sowings should be 
made inan open sittation, not later than the middlt of No- 


vember, in any good soil in drills made at one foot apart, 
and the plants thinned out to 4 inches asunder, All after 
culture is corfined to weeding whenever necessary, and 
watering about once a week during dry weather. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made from the middle of 
March up to the end of September, During the dry months, 
these may be made in the open ground, but in the wet 
months, pans or boxes should be used and sheltered under a 
verandah or shed. 


Cress, Water. 


NASTURTIUM OFFICINALE, 


Plains. Hills. 
Sow during October or in Sow from end of Febru- 
November. ary to end of June. 


This is a hardy perennial, a native of Britain, where it is 
found growing in ditches, and in the beds of small streams. 
1t is also found wild in similar positions in the North-West 
Himalaya, but generally in the neighbourhood of hill sta- 
tions or near villages, to where it in all probability escaped 
from gardens. The leaves form a favourite salad, and are 


also said to possess antiscorbutis properties. : 
When conditions can be produced resembling those 
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under which the plant is found in a natural state, it can be 
cultivated with success in this country. These may be imi- 
tated in various ways, but one of tae simplest and most 
effective plans for growing tke plant is ds follows :— 


Prepare a bed at one side ofthe main channel leading 
from the well from which all water for irrigating the garden 
isdrawn. The soil should be light and porous, and well 
enriched with some old décomposed leaf mould; when it is 
stiff and clayey some sharp river sand should be added to it. 
When finished off, the surface of the bed Should be slightly 
below the level of the channel, when the latter is full of water 
and should gently slope in the same direction as the course 
ofthelatter. An opening should pass from the channel to the 
bed at the corner nearest to the well for inflow 
a similar opening at the 
for the outflow, 


of water, and 
corresponding corner further dowh, 


o 
When raised from seed, the 
st, and lightly covered with 
llowed to flow over the bed 


Secondary leaves, the supply of 
increased until the plants are 
S of water, without appearing 
€ plants are in an advanced 
water channel should be kept 


and a fresh supply of water allowed to 
flow through the bed whenever the well is at work, and 


also for at least half an hour daily when water is not being 
drawn for other purposes, "Water cress never thrives when 
the water is stagnant, therefore, a fresh flow through the 


water should be gradually 
able to bear I1} to 2 inche 
Over-submerged. When th 


Stage, the openings from the 
constantly open, 
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bed should be maintained whenever possible. - 

When plantations are raised by breaking up old plants, 
the pieces should be planted at 4 inches apart, in rows run- 
ning parallel with the course of the water, and a full supply 
of the latter maintained from the beginning. As the plants 
are apt to be washed out of position before securing a hold 
of the ground, they should be pinned down with some, small 
hooked twigs of bamboo, or weighted down with pieces of. 
brick or stone. 

The treatment required at hill stations is the same as de- 
tailed for the plains, but as wells do not usually. exist there, 
S natural stream must be made use of for growing tbe 
Plant. 


—— 


Dill. 
PEUCEDANUM GRAVEOLENS. 
VERNACULAR NAME :—SOWA. 


Plains. Hills, 
Sow from beginning of Sow from middle of March 
October to end of Novem- | to end of May. 


ber. 

This is a biennial, a native of Southern Europe, but in this 
Country it attains maturity within a few months from date of 
sowing,“and thus assumes an annual habit, The leaves are 
Used in soups, sauces, and as a garnish, and the seeds yield 
a principle, considered useful in relieving spasmodic affections 
of the bowels. 

The plant thrives in any soil, and is of easy culture. The 
seeds should be sown in shallow drills made at one foot apart, 
during October and November, and the young plants when 
d few inches high, thinned out to a distance of 9 inches asun 

er. 


7 
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All after cultivation is confined to weeding and watering 
as necessary, 

At hill stations, the treatment is the same as detailed for 
the plains, only substituting the spring for the autumn months 
as the season of sowing. 

aye 
Endive. 
Cicuortum Enprvia, 


VERNACULAR NAME i—VILAIYTI KASNI. 


Plains. Hills, 
Sow from middle of Octo- . . Sow from middle of March 
ber to end of November. to end of May and in autumn. 


This is a hardy annual, supposed to be a native of the 
Northern Provinces of China, and is cultivated for the stocky 
head of leaves which it Possesses. These, when blanched to 
a crisp tender condition, are used as a salad, and sometimes 
as an ingredient in other culinary Preparations. 'There are 
iwo classes of endive, viz., curled-leaved and broad-leaved, 
and numerous Sub-varieties of both, The following selection 


s : € and acclimatises readily, little 
difference being discernible between the progeny of imported 
and acclimatised seed, 


The seeds may be sown broadcast, in nursery beds and 
lightly covered with fine Soil, from the middle of October to 
the end of November, . When the weather is dry water 


should be given daily from a fine-rosed watering pot, and a 
little shade afforded for a few hours in the middle ofthe day 
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until the young plants are well above ground, when it may 
be entirely withdrawn. When the plants have made three 
or four secondary leaves, they should be taken up and re- 
planted in moderately rich soil, ih rows one foot apart, and 
the same distance from plant to plant. Water should be 
given immediatly after planting, and repeated about once a 
Week in all but wet weather, and the soil stirred and loosenéd 
as frequently as possible. z 

When the plants have nearly attained to full size blanch- 
ing may be commenced on those most advanced. Thìs 
operation may be performed in various ways. Some writers 
recommend drawing the leaves together, tying them up, 
and covering over with a mat or some dry grass, while 
Others recommend covering over with an inverted flower 
Pot. Asa perfect head of endive should have the points of 
its outer leaves tipped with green, the inverted flower pot 
generally produces too white a head; the first described 
method is therefore the most preferable of the two. 


There isa saucer-shaped earthenware vessel, found in 
all bazars under the name of rakabi or sainak, much used by 
the lower castes as a food-dish, which answers admirably 
for blanching endive. If alarge size of it is obtained, and 
rested over the plants in an inverted position on small pieces. 
of brick, the blanching is performed to perfection. Before 
Placing the vessels in position, the leaves should be care- 
fully flattened out with the hand, and the brick rests so ad- 
justed as to allow of rather less than an inch of space 
between the edges of the vessels and the ground. From ten 
to fifteen days is the time usually required to effect blanch- 
ing. 
The mode of cultivation at hill stations is the same as 
detailed for the plains. Sowings may be made during the 
Spring and early summer months, and again in autumn as 
Soon as the rains are over. As endive is much hardier 
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than lettuce, it'should prove a useful winter salad in the 
hills. 


Fennel. 
- FoENICULUM VULGARE. 
VERNACULAR NAMES 1—SAUNF, .BARI-SAUNF, 


Plains, Hills. 


Sow from beginning of Sow from beginning of 
October to end of November. March to end of May. 


This is a hardy perennial, and is found in a wild or semi- 
wild state over the most of Europe and in various parts of 
Asia. In this country it is a common garden plant, and .is 
also cultivated as a field crop for its seed in some parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. Theleaves are used in fish sauces, 
and the stalks as an ingredient in salads ; they also furnish 
a good garnishing material, 


The seeds may be sown in any good soil, in shallow 


drills made at 18 inches apart, from the beginning of October 
to the end of November, and the plants, when 3 or 4 inches 
high, thinned out to one foot apart, Beyond an occasional 


weeding, and giving a Supply of water once a week m dry 
Weather, no further culture is required 


The treatment Tequired at hill stations is exactly the 
same as detailed for the Plains, only substituting the spring 
and early summer months as the Season of sowing. 
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Garlic. 
ALLIUM SATIVUM. 


VERNACULAR NAME:—LASON, 


Plains. Hills. 
Plant during October or Plant in February or March. 
November, 


This is a hardy bulbous-rooted perennial, naturalised in 


Sicily and South of France, but only found in" a truly wild 
condition in Central Asia. The bulbs are compound, being 


composed of several smaller bulbs called cloves, and in fla- 


vour suggestive of something between asafcetida and the 
onion. In this country, they are largely used in native coo- 
kery, and for flavouring chutnies, curries, etc., but in purely . 
English cookery are not much used, owing to their strong 
flavour, and to the disagreeable odour they impart to the 
breath. 

The plant is usually rai 
cloves, in any good soil in dri 
6 inches asunder, during October or November. 

After cultivation simply consists in keeping the ground 
free of rank weeds, and watering about once à fortnight when 
the weather is dry. At the commencement of the hot season, 


the leaves turn yellow and eventually di 
has occurred, the crop is then ready fo 
dried for future use. 

At hill stations, 
detailed for the plains, only plantin 
instead of in the autumn. 


sed by planting the bulbils or 
lls made at 9 inches apart, and 


e down; when this 
r being dug up and 


the treatment is exactly the same as 
g the cloves in spring 
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Horse Railish. 


CocurEARIA ARMORACEA, 
Plains. Hills. 


Not generally grown. | Plant the roots during thé 
spring or autumn months. 


This is a hardy perennial, a native of the temperate parts 
of Eastern Europe, and is cultivated for its long fleshy roots. 
The latter, when Scraped into shreds or grated, are served 
up as a salad, or used for flavouring soups. A cool climate, 
and a damp heavy soil seem essential for success in the cul- 
tivation of this plant; it is therefore a short lived plant on 
the plains but thrives well at hill stations, 


however, found for it in the 
Tees of sonjna (Moringa ptery- 
tree is prepared, and served 


in appearance or flavour. 
seed, while the latter is obtai 
ment or Horticultural gar 


sown in March or April, the roots will be large enough to 
use by the following autumn, 


The true horse-radish Plant can be grown with success 
at hill stations. It is. usually Propagated by cutting the root 
into pieces about an inch long, and Planting these at a foot 
apart in a deep, rich, and rather moist soil, anytime durings 
the spring or autumn months, As the seed is seldom men- 
tioned in the lists of European seedsmen, a beginning 
Bas always to be made by root Propagation. When the 
latter are not locally obtainable, they should be imported 
from Europe, anytime during the cold weather months. 
The plant being a perennial, a Plantation when once eta- 
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blished, need never be allowed to die out, If a few plants 


are always reserved for propagating purposes, it may there- 
fore be renewed front time to time as required. 


Knol Khol or Khol Rabi. 
BnassiCA' OLERACEA Var CAULO-RAPA. 


VERNACULAR NAME :—GANT-GOBI, 


Plains. Hi ills. 


Sow from the middle of Sow from latter end of 
August to the end of October. | February to the end of May. 


This is a form of cabbage with a turnip-rooted stem, and 
used for the same purposes as the last named esculent, It is 
Not a favourite vegetable in England, but is esteemed on the 
Continent, especially in Germany. In this country it thrives 
with ordinary attention, and on the whole is somewhat of a 
favourite with the Indian gardener, There are several varie- 
ties, but the following two kinds are those most generally 
Brown, Early White Vienna, and Early Purple Vienna. 

Fhe seeds should bej sown broadcast, in;beds, from the 
middle of August to the end of October, and the young plants 
When 3 or 4 inches high, planted out in rich friable soil, in 
rows r5 inches apart, and 9 inches from plant to plant, The 
fleshy stems are in best condition for the table when between 
the size of a tennis ball and a medium sized turnip ; when 
larger, they become woody, and only fit for cattle. In order 
to have a succession of succulent stems for the table, sowings 
at intervals of a fortnight should therefore be made. The 
treatment required by this vegetable is exactly the same BS ; 
has already been fully explained in the cultivation of Brussel s 
SP'outs, cabbage, and cauliflower. For further instructions, 
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reference should therefore be made to the details: given 
under these heads, 


At hill stations, the treatment requéred is the same.as in 


the plains, only substituting the spring for the autumn as 
the season of sowing. 


Lavender. 
LAVENDULA VERA. 


Plains. Hills, 


Sow from middle of March 
to end of May. 


Sow during October. 


This is a perennial shrub, a native of the South of Europe. 
It is generally cultivated for its flowers from whicha perfume 
is made and for its aromatic leaves. The latter are occasion- 
ally used as an ingredient in seasonings, and as the plant 
rarely flowers in the plains, this is about the only use which 
can be made of it, 

This plant can be 
time during the cold-we; 
ing October, When r 


Propagated by cuttings, made at any- 
ather months, or by seeds sown dur- 
aised from seeds, the latter should be 
filled with a lightish soil, When the 
enough to handle, they should be 
d pot or box, singly, into small-sized 
ed from the latter to pots of a larger 
à year old, the plants may be planted. 
^ well drained spot. If the soil is 
Plants will live for years in the ground, 


but if stiff and heavy, they usually perish during the first 


rainy season. 


At hill stations 


» Cuttings -and sowings should both be 
made during the 


Spring months. As this shrub lives for 
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years in temperate climates, it will require little or no atten- 
tion in the hills wh en once established, 


s 
Leek. 
ALLIUM PORUM. 


VERNACULAR NAMES: KIRATH; KIRAS; VILAIYTI-PIAZ. 


Plains. Hills. 
Sow from middle of Sep- Sow from beginning of 
tember to end of October. March to end of May. 


‘This is a hardy biennial, supposed to be a native of 
Switzerland, It is cultivated for the fleshy stem, which 
When blanched, forms an esteemed flavouring ingredient in 
Soups and stews. It succeeds fairly well in this country, 
often remaining in good condition for use until near the 
close of the rainy season, but seldom attaining to so large a 
Size as met with in Europe. There are several varieties in 
cultivation, but the following selection are, those most gene- 
rally grown.-—Broad Flag or London, Musselburgh or Scotch 
Flag, Long Large Winter, Large Rouen, and Yellow Poitou. 


The seeds should be sown broadcast, in beds made up in 
an open situation, and covered over with an eighth of an 
Inch of fine soil, from the middle of September to the end of 
October. When the young plants are 4 or 5 inches high 
they should be planted in rich soil, laid out in narrow shal- 
low trenches. The latter should be made 4 inches wide, 6 
inches deep, 1g inches apart, and the plants inserted down 
the middle of the trench at 6 inches asunder. Fora month 
or two after planting, the plants should be allowed to grow 


but afterwards or when well ad- 


on in a natural manner, 
and 


vanced, a little earth should be drawn into the trenches, 
8 
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the operation repeated at each weeding until the latter are 
quite filled up. When this has been accomplished, nothing 
further requires to be done beyond weeding when needed, and 
watering once a week when the weather is dry. The fleshy 
stems are usually in fit condition to use a few weeks after the 
last earthing up has been given. 


At hill stations, the treatment required is the same as 


detailed for the plains, only substituting the spring for the 
autumn as the season of sowing, 


Lettuce. 
Lactuca sativa. 


VERNACULAR NAMES: Kanu ; SALAD. 
Plains. Hills. 


Sow from middle of August 


Sow from beginning of March 
to end of November. 


to middle of June. 


This is a succulent annual, supposed to have originated 


from Lactuca Scariola, a wild form of lettuce found in the 
Western Himalaya, [t is grown for the stocky head of 
leaves which it possesses, The latter, when crisp and tender, 
ered to form the best salading material 
we have. There are two distinct classes in cultivation res- 
pectively termed, Cabbage and Cos lettuce, and numerous 
sub-varieties of hoth. The first named class have a globular 
head formed of broad rounded leaves, while the second 
have an oblong or conical head, formed of narrower and some- 


what pointed leaves, The following selection comprises the 
leading kinds of the two classes :— 


Cabbage Varieties,—All the Year Round, Drumhead a 
Malta, Golden Head, Golden Spotted, Marvel or: Re 
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Edged, Neapolitan Cabbage, New American Curled, and 
Tennis Ball. 

Cos Varieties.—All ‘Heart, Bath or Brown Cos, Buckland 
Green, Green Paris, Magnum Bónum, and White Paris. 

Lettuce should be grown in an open situation, in a rich 
heavily manured soil, and plentifully supplied with water 
when the weather is dry. It acclimatises readily, but seed 
should not be gathered from plants of sowings made before 
the middle of October. The best developed plants of sow- 
ings made between the middle and end of that month pro- 
duce the most reliable seeds, When highly cultivated and 
carefully selected, acclimatised stock will yield satisfactory 
results over a long series of years without showing any 
degeneration. 


Early sowings, or those made from the midd!e of August 
Up to the first or second week of October, as a rule only 
make a few leaves before shooting into flower. For early 
use, small successional sowings should therefore be made 
broadcast, in beds, and the plants when well above ground, 
thinned out to 4 or 5 inches apart, and cut for use before 
Showing any inclination to flower. 

Later, or main sowings, may also be made broadcast, in’ 
beds, but instead of thinning out and allowing the remain-. 
ing plants to grow on, they should be transplanted to rich 
8round, in rows 15 inches apart, and 12 inches from plant 
to plant. After attention primarily consists in keeping the 
ground free of weeds, and watering every third or fourth 
day when the weather is dry. 


When the plants are well advanced, the most forward 
may be assisted to form heart by drawing the leaves toge- 
ther and tying them loosely with fibre or a light class of 
String. When the soil and strain of seed is good, and cul- . 
tivation fully attended to, the operation of tying up the 
head:, is, however, seldom required by the plants of October 
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and November sowings. 4 

At hill stations, sowings may be made any time during 
the spring and early summer months, and the plants either 
allowed to grow on where sown after being thinned out, ON 
planted in rows in the open ground. Either system will 
answer, but on the whole it is preferable to follow the second 
plan. 

Sowings may also bé made in the rains, but these ‘should 
be in boxes placed under the shelter of a well lighted 
verandah. 


Marigold, Pot. 
CALENDULA OFFICINALIS, 
VERNACULAR NAMES >—GUL-I-ASHARAFI, ZERGUL. 
Plains. Hills. 


Sow from beginning of 


s n 
ow during October. March to middle of June. 


This is an annual, a native of the South of Europe. Its 
flowers are used in Europe for flavouring soups, but in this 
country they do not seem to be in much request. The 
plant is, however, common in Indian gardens grown orna- 
mentally as a cold weather flowering annual. 

The seeds may be sown in pots, or broadcast in beds, 
during October, and the young plants when large enough 
to handle, planted out in any good soil, in rows 15 inches 
apart, and 12 inches asunder, All after treatment is simply 
confined to weeding when needed, and watering once a week 
when the weather is dry, 

At hill stations, the treatment required is the same 25 
detailed for the plains, only substituting the spring for the 
autumn as the season of sowing. 
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Marjoram. 


Common ManjoRAM. ORIGANUM VULGARE. 

Por ManjonAM OriGANuM OnITES. 

Sweer ManjonAM. ORIGANUM MARJORANA. 

Winter Sweet MARJORAM. ORIGANUM HERACLEOTICUM, 


VERNACULAR NAMES:—MURRA, BANTULSI. 


Plains. Hills, - 
/ Sow from March to middle 
Sow during October. of June 


These are biennial or perennial herbs, natives of various 
Parts of Europe, and are grown for their aromatic leaves 
which are used either fresh, or in a dry state, for seasoning 
and flavouring purposes, 

They may all be raised from seed sown in pots during 
October. The young plants when large enough to handle, 
Should be taken from the seed pots and planted in the 
&round in any good well drained soil, in rows 12 inches 
apart, and g inches from plant to plant, or they may be again 
transferred to pots, allowing five seedlings to a 12 inch pot, 
and grown on in these. They live on year after year both ia 
Pots and in the ground if the drainage is good, but on the 
Whole, it is the better plan to raise a fresh stock annually 
from seed, . 

When it is desired to dry the leaves, the tops should be 
Cut when the plants are coming into flower, dried in the 
Shade, and bottled for future use. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made during the spring 
9t early summer months. As the plants do not become 
exhausted from the effects of climate at high elevations so 
Quickly as is the case in the plains, a stock when once se- 
cured, may be renewed as necessary, by taking cuttings 
from old plants or by breakiag the latter up, and planting 
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the pieces in fresh soil. Cuttings may be made in the rains, 
and division effected during the spring months before the 
plants commence growing. 


Mint. 
SPEARMINT, MENTHA VIRIDIS. 
PEPPERMINT. MENTHA PIPERITA. 
PENNYROYAL. Mentua PurrciuM. 


VERNACULAR NAME,—PODINA, 


Plains. Hills. 


Sow or plant during the 
spring months. 


Sow or plant in October. 


These are dwarf herbaceous perennials, natives of most 
temperate parts of the world, They are-cultivated for vari- 
ous purposes, but in gardens, 
leaves for use asa flavouring i 
Preparations, 


are generally grown for the 
ngredient in various culinary 


Propagation of the various kinds of mints is usually 
effected by breaking up old plants in autumn and planting 
the pieces in rows one foot apart, and 6 inches from plant 
to plant, but when a stock of roots is not locally obtainable, 
they may also be raised from seed sown during October. 
The soil should be rich and somewhat heavy, and the situa~ 
tion a shady one. After attention is confined to the usual 


routine of weeding when needed, and watering once OY 
twice a week when the weather is dry. 


Mints will sometimes continue to thrive in the same spot 
for a series of years, but they will have more vigour if tak- 
en up annually in October, and replanted in new ground, 
or even in their former Situation if the ground is liberally 
manured with some decomposed cowdung before being Te 
planted. 
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à At hill stations, sowing or planting should be done du- 
ring the spring months, but otherwise the treatment required 
is the same as has been detailed for the plains. 


Mushroom. 


AGARICUS CAMPESTRIS. 


Plains. Hills. 
Plant the spawn from July Plant the spawn from March 
to March. l to October, 


This is the most esteemed of the edible Fungi, and of the 
whole family, the one most adapted to production umer 
artificial conditions. In cool climates, little difficulty is ex- 
Périenced in raising mushrooms all the year round in close 
sheds or in underground cellars in a temperature maintain- 
ed at|an even genial figure, but in Northern India, with its 
wide range of temperature, the same even condition are 
Dot so easily reproduced. 

The common mushroom occasionally appears spontane- 
ously during the rainy season in the grounds of the Govern- 
ment Remount Depot at Saharanpur, but when its cultivation 
is attempted during the same season, failure is the most com- 
mon result of such attempts. The then prevailing tempera- 
ture, although not too high in some seasons for spontaneous 
Browth in an open pasture, is too high apparently for pro- 
duction under artificial conditions of treatment. The most suit- 
able time for'cultivation in Northern India, is probably from 
August to March in the plains, and from March to October 
in the hills, Very little is, however, known in India regard- 
ing the cultivation of mushrooms either by professional or 
amateur gardeners, and although I have indicated a ii 
Period as the most likely one for-culture, I am not prepare 
to say that with care and management, success might not be 
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met with at most seasons of the year. 


In cultivating mushrooms, the firstthing to be consider- 
ed is a suitable place in which to grow them. Instances are 
recorded of successful results having been attained in the 
open air in India, but on the whole it is safest to carry on 
cultivation under cover, A close shed or out-house, or à 
vacant zoom ina disused building, with, only sufficient open- 
ings to admit of a little air and subdued light, represent the 
most suitable cover that can be described in which to grow 
them. 

The next matter for co} 
thebed, The most essentia 
horse droppings, free from 
matter, preference being 
nourished animals, 


nsideration is the preparation of 
l material in its composition are 
Brass, straw, and similar foreign 


Tevent premature fermentation. V/^cii 
n collected to form a bed, 3 feet broad, 7 


length from 6 feet upwards, formation 


may then be commenced, 


To Secure perfect drainage, the foundation of the bed 
should consist of a layer of broken bricks or pot shreds 3 
inches deep. A] 


ayer of droppi inches deep, tramped 
firmly down shots PPings roinches deep 


deep, composed of t 


inch deep, and shoul 
violent fermentative 
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. A second plan of forming beds is to mix the horse drop- 
Pings with decomposed cowdung, good garden soil, and 
Sheep or goat dung. The last three ingredients should be 
in equal proportions, and when: mixed together, should be 
equal to one fifth of the bulk of the droppings. The whole 
should then be well mixed, and laid over the foundation of 
broken bricks or pot shreds, to a depth of from 2} to 3 feet, 
Pressing firmly down,and finishingeoff with an inch of good 
Soil as a covering, after active fermentation has ceased. 

Should the droppings have become too dry before suffi- 


cient has been collected, they may be moistened with water 
before being formed into a bed, to the same degree as when 


. freshly deposited. 


„After a bed has been formed it should be allowed to fer- 
ment for 12 or r5 days, and when the—temperature has cool- 
ed down to go? or 85° Fahr, itis then ready to receive 
Spawn, and its upper covering of earth. The temperature may 
be taken by driving a hole perpendicularly through the centre 
of the bed, large enough to admit of a thermometer. 

There are two kinds of spawn imported into this country, 
English and French, The former is contained in hard solid - 
bricks formed of dried cow and horse dung, while the latter 
is contained in half decomposed loose stable litter. If English 
Spawn is used, it should be broken in pieces an inch square, 
and inserted in the fermenting material of the bed an inch 
deep, and at 6 inches apart; when French spawn is used, it 
Should be broken in pieces an inch thick, 3 or 4 inches square, 
and also inserted an inch deep in the bed, but at 15 inches 3 
apart. After insertion of the spawn, the bed should be finish- 
ed off with its final coating of earth, and the latter kept 
dryish for a time. If the spawn is good it will show activity 
in 8 or ro days, and in the course of 15 or 20 days later, it 
Should have taken possession of the whole bed, Itis how- 
ever advisable fo examine the bed every few days, and 

9 
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replace such spawn as might not thrive, which can be secn 
by the absence of white filaments in the Surrounding material. 
Ifcultureis carried on in a close room, hothing further requires 
to be done but to wait for the appéarance of the crop,* which 
may Occur at any time from six weeks to two anda half 
months from date of spawning, if however, the bed is placed 
in the open, or ina Structure not free from draughts of cold air, 
it must'becovered with straw loosely ‘thrown over to'keep an 
uniform temperature all round it. After the mushrooms 
begin to appear or even before they begin to appear, should 
the soil on the surface of the bed have 
Bhould be given from a Wi 
or three times a week, 
When beds first begin bearing, 
prolific, but in course of time, 


» goat or sheep dung 3 seers, fowl manure 
Ja seer, saltpetre 4 ounces, water 10 gallons, stir the whole 
together, allow the solids to Settle, and water with the clear 
liquid. i 

In order to maintain a Succession of mushrooms, it i$ 
advisable to Possess several beds made up at intervals of 
about six weeks, By having beds in bearing, and beds in 
course of formation, in the one room, the heat given off in 
fermentation will be of great assistance in maintaining the 


ven genial figure. New beds can be 


the manner detailed for planting 
The latter is something like leaven, 


spawning. 


become very dry, water d 
atering pot with a fine rose, two 
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Mustard, Garden. 


BRASSICA ALBA 
VERNACULAR NAMES :—RAI, SAFED-Rat. 


Plains. Hills. 
Sow all the year round. | Sow from March to September. 


This is a hardy annual, a native of Southern Europe and 
of Western Asia, and is grown in gardens asa small salad, 
and used much in the same way as cress. 

When grown for salads, the seeds may be sown in succes- 
Sion at almost all seasons of the year, in boxes, or broadcast 
in beds, and the young plants cut over for use when an inch 
or fwo high, When grown for seed, the latter may be sown in 
any good soil in lines made at 2 feet apart, during the month 
of October, and the plants thinned out toa foot asunder. This 
Plant is of easy culture and requires little after attention, but 
it may be weeded occasionally, and watered about once a 
week when the weather is dry. 

At hill stations, sowings may be made in the open during 
the dry months of the spring and summer, but in the rains, 
they should be under cover of a verandah or shed. 


Nigella or Small Fennel 
NiGELLA SATIVA. 
VERNACULAR NAMES;—KALONJI, KALAJIRA. 


Plains. Hills. 


Sow from beginning of Octo- 
St to middle of November. 


This is an annual, a native of Egypt and of Sot 
"TOD5, but has been cultivated in India from a remote peri 


Sow from beginning of 
| April to end of May. 
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for its aromatic seeds, which are much used in native 
medicine, and for flavouring curries and similar dishes. 

The seeds may be sown in any good soil, in shallow 
drills at one foot apart, from the beginning of October to the 
middle of November, and the plants when an inch or tw 
high, thinned out to 6 inches asunder. After attention 
simply consists of the uspal routine of weeding as required, 
and watering once a week when the weather is dry. 

At hill stations, sowings should be made in a warm 
sunny situation in the same manner as detailed for the plains 
anytime during April or May. 


Onion. 


ALLIUM CEPA. 
VERNACULAR Names:—Piyaz, Pryaj, 


Plains. Hills, 


Sow from middle of October Sow from beginning of 
to the middle of November. March to end of May. __ 
This is a hardy biennial, supposed to be a native of Africa, 
but found in a cultivated condition over most of the known 
world. There are many varieties in existence, but as m: 
seed does not keep for any length of time, that which i 
imported from Europe frequently fails to germinate. I wou i 
therefore advise growers to confine themselves to the a 
matised kinds foundin the country. There are two exce 
lent varieties of such, termed, Silver-skin or Patna apt 
and the common or Large Red Onion, The bulbs of as 
are mild and of good flavour, and both attain to a large $i 
under favourable treatment. sable 
The onion requires an open situation, and a rich foe to 
well manured soil, but as the rootlets do not penetrate 
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any great depth, it need not be deeply turned over. When 
preparing the ground, it should be overspread to a depth of 
3 or 4 inches with decomposed manure of the farmyard class, 
but if some wood or cowdung Ashes and night-soil are also 
added, these will have a beneficial effect on the crop. The 
whole should be worked into a depth of 6or 8 inches, and 
finished off by raking the surface fine, and arranging the 
ground in beds for irrigation. i 1 

The seeds may then be sown broadcast, or in drills made 
at a foot apart, and covered over with half or three-fourths of 
an inch of fine soil, from the middle of October to the 
middle of November, but from the middle to the end cf the 
first named month is the best period within which to Sow. 
When the young plants are a few weeks old, they should be 
thinned out to 4 ors inches apart. The thinnings may be 
transplanted toa vacant plot, or between other crops and 
made use of ina green state during the course of the season. 
Onions when transplanted before the: middle of January 
usually flower on the advent of hot weather, therefore, trans- 
planted plants should not be depended on for the production 
of.sound keeping bulbs. The market gardeners around 
Saharanpur transplant al! their onions, but they sow during 
November, and do not begin to transplant until the middle 
of January. Their plan appears to answer very well, but 
in my opinion, sounder and better formed bulbs, are produced 
by sowing in situ in October, and thinning out the crop as 


already recommended, 


After culture primarily con 
free of weeds, and watering once or twice a week when the 
weather is dry, Sometimes when the bulbs are half formed, 
the leaves assume a yellowish unhealthy hue and cease grow- 


ing. When this is noticed it can be corrected by applying 
surface dressings of wood or cowdung ashes once or twice a 
a About the beginning 


week immediately/before watering. 


sists in keeping the ground 
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of the hot weather, the crop will be ready for lifting, which 
is known by the withering of the leaves, Water -should 


completely withered, the bulbs may be taken up, and after 
being well dried in the Sun, stored in a dry airy place for 
future use. 

When it is desired to raise seed, Sound, firm, 
bulbs should be selected, and planted in rows, 


manured soil, at 2 feet apart and 18 inches asunder, during 
the month of October. Before inserting the bulbs in the 
ground, their tops should be Sliced off with a sharp knife, 


| upper third may be entirely cut away, leaving the root end 
S for planting. 


At hill stations, cultural treatment is exactly the same as 


detailed for the plains, only Substituting the Spring for the 
autumn months as the Season of sowing. 


——— 


Parsley. 
PETROSELINUM SATIVUM. 


VERNACULAR Names :—PrrURsiLLTI, 


AJMUD, 
Plains. Hills. 
Sow from beginning of Sep- , Sow from beginning of 
tember to end of November, March to end of May or in 
autumn, 


This is a hardy biennial» a native of Sardinia, and is 
srown for its leaves which are in great demand for garnish- 
EJ 
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ing, and of well-known use in numerous culinary preparations. 
There are several varieties, of which the following are a 
Selection of some of thie most useful.— Covent Garden Gar- 
nishing, Fern-Leaved, Fine Doable Curled, Myatt's Garnish- 
ing, Sutton's Imperial Curled, and Veitch's Splendid Curled. 
Parsley thrives in most kinds of soils but prefers a rich and 
Somewhat heavy one, and a partially shaded situation. The 
Seeds may be sown in beds arranged for irrigation, in drills 
one inch deep made at one foot apart, froh the beginning of 
September to the end of November, and the plants thinned 
Out to 2 or 3 inches asunder if they come up too closely 
together. When the weather is hot, the seeds will often lie 
fora fortnight in the ground Before germinating, but when the 
cold season has fairly set in, the young plants usually appear 
above ground a few days after sowing. All after attention 
Consists of the usual routine of weeding when needed, and 
Watering about once a week when the weather is dry. 


At hill stations, sowing may be made during the spring 
and early summer months, and again in autumn immediately 
after the rains are over. 


Parsnip. 
PASTINACA SATIVA. 


VERNACULAR NAMES:—JUZUR, ISTUFIN, 


Plains. Hills. 
Sew from middle of Octo- | Sow from beginning of 
her to middle of November. | March to end of May. 


and some 


This is a hardy biennial, a native of Britain pa 


Parts of Siberia, and is cultivated for its fleshy roots. 
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latter when cooked, are a favourite vegetable with some, but 
not universally liked owing to their peculiar flavour. There 
are two types of parsnip, one with a long tapering root, and 
the other with a round or turaip-shaped root, but the former 
is the one most favoured by growers, 


The seed of the parsnip only retains its vitality for a 
limited pericd of time, and seldom germinates in this country 
unless it belongs to the crop harvested in Europe ‘in August 
—September, and Sown in this country in October—Novem- 
ber of the same year. Vegetable seeds which arrive in this 
country anytime before the end of September, and even for 
six weeks later, mostly belong to the crop harvested in Europe 
late in the summer or autumn of the previous year, and 
although fresh from a seed&man's point of view, they are 
necessarily a year old when they reach the hands of the 
grower. In order to be sure of securing a crop of parsnips; 
special arrangements must therefore be made with a friend or 


seedsman in Europe, to send to this country immediately it is 
harvested there. 


Culture should be carried on in an open situation, and in 
a deep, rich, friable, well worked soil. The ground should be 
prepared much in the same manner as detailed for, carrots, 
therefore for further cultural directions reference should be 
made to page 32, The ground may be laid out in beds 
arranged for irrigation, and the seeds thinly sown in drills, a? 
inch deep, 15 to 18 inches apart, and as soon after the middle 
of October as itis possible to possess seeds of the crop of the 
then current year. When the plants are of some size, they 
should be thinned out to 9 or 12 inches apart. Further atten" 


tion is simply confined to weeding when needed, and water- . 


ing about once a Week when the weather is dry. 


At hill stations, the see should be sown during the 
spring months. If it belongs to the crop harvested in 
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Europe towards the close of the summer of the previous year, 
no difficulty will be found in making it germinate. 


Pea. 


PISUM SATIVUM- 


VERNACULAR NAME—MATAK. 


Plains. j Hills. 
Sow from beginning of Sow from beginning, of 
October to the middle of No- | March to end of May and in 
vember, autumn, 


This is a hardy annual, supposed to be a native of Sou- 


thern ‘Europe and Western Asia, and is grown for the 
seeds, which are of well-known use in cookery both in a 
green and dry state. There are innumerable varieties in 
cultivation, but I will only attempt to name à few of the 
leading kinds, 


Dwarf Early Varieties. 


A variety about 18 inches high, 
filled, of good flavour. 


feet high, carrying 


AMERICAN. WONDER. 
Prolific and early; pods usually well- 
DanieL O'Rourke, A variety about 3 
well-filled pods, quality excellent. 
Earuiest Brue. A variety about 2 
Sowing, pods usually well-filled. 
inprovep Rincieaper. A variety a 
branching habit, prolific, of good flavour. 
. McLean's Littte GEM. A favourite variety 12 tO 2 feet 
high, a good cropper, and of superior flavour. y 
Lone Poppze Tom Tuums. A variety 1 to ? feet high, 
does mot require sticks; pods large, flavour excellent. 
10 


} feet high, quick 


bout 3 feet high, of 
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Second Early and Main Crop. Varieties. 

ADVANCER. A variety from 3 to 4 feet high, very produc- 
tive, pods usually well-filled, and of good flavour. 

Bijou. A variety from 2 to 2} feet high, prolific and 
carrying large well-filled pods. 

Buiss’s AnuNDANCE. A variety about 2 feet high, with 
long werl-filled pods, quality excellent. 

Campion or .ENGLAND. A variety about 5 feet high, 
well-known as a good bearer, and of fine flavour. 

Dwanr EARLY Marrowrat, A variety from 3 to 4 feet 


high, an abundant bearer, pods usually well-filled, and of 
excellent quality. 


Fortyrotp. A variety about 5 feet high, pods long, ¢X- 
ceedingly productive, and of fine flavour. 


ariety from 4 to s feet high, carry- 


TELEGRAPH, A variety 
bearer, and of fine flavour, 
VErtcu’s PERFECTION, 
prolific, carrying large w 

In addition to th 


from 4 to 5 feet high, an abundant 


A variety from 3 to 4 feet high, 
ell-filled pods, of excellent flavour. 
€ above-named sorts, there are many 
are equally as good, and the selection 
Sents some of the kinds which are most 
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The pea is not partial to a particular’ kind of soil, but it 
prefers a loose, friable, moderately rich loam, Some re- 
commend growing it in soil which has not been recently 
manured, but I find good resulis invariably follow the use 
of manure, provided the latter is thoroughly decomposed 
when being turned into the ground. Any manure of the 
farmyard class will answer, but if it contains a proportion 
of bonè dust, and wood or cowduhg ashes, so much the 
better. 

The ground after being manured and turned over, should 
be laid out in depressed rows, runding north and south, 
each row being a feet wide, 2 to 3 inches deep, 3 feet being 
allowed between each set of rows for dwarf sorts, and from 
5 to 6 feet for the tall kinds. Two furrows at one foot apart, 
arid from 2 to 3 inches deep should then be drawn down the 
central part of the rows, and the seeds sown in these at an 
inch apart and covered over with 2 or 3 inches of soil, from 
the beginning of October to the middle of November. Some 
recommend sowing in single lines but the double is pre- 
ferable, owing to the support the plants give to each other 
when growing up, Ifthe ground is moist when sowing, no 
Water need be given until the plants are above ground, but 
ifat all dry, the rows should be flooded with water immedi- 
ately after Sowing. As birds, squirrels, rats, and various 
other garden pests are somewhat fond of digging the seeds up 
as soon as the latter are placed in the ground, a boy should 
be kept on guard over the pea plot until the plants are 
Wellabove ground, and thus lessen the destruction these 
Pests sometimes cause. Another method of protecting the 
Seeds, and perhaps a more effective one, isto shake them 
in a cloth soaked in sweet oil, and again in a.second cloth 
Containing some red lead in powder form, but as the last- 
Named substance is not always obtainable in up-country 
Stations, the fir-t method of protection will in most instances 


have to be followed. 
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When the plants are from 3 to4 inches high, the rows 
should be weeded, and the soil loosened and stirred as 
deeply as it is Possible to do so without injury to theeroots, 
at the same time drawing a littl 


in the ground along the t 
that those of one side inti 
other. After this has be 


Wo sides of the rows, and so placed 
€rlace overhead with those of the 
én accomplished, the only chre re- 


S appear is to attend to the water 
Supply. The pea does Not jequire to be watered so fre- 
quently as Some of the other 


when the weather is dry, it m 
day during growth, and twice 
form. When the latter 


appear, small birds are often very 
troublesome, 


Various devices are adopted for scaring them 
St effective preservative is to employ a boy to 


ains. Sowings should 
months, and in 
den is situated 9n the south side of the hill. 


during the last-named Season. 


OET 
Potato. 


SoLaNUM TUBEROSUM. 


VERNACULAR NAME—ALU. 
Plains. Fills. 


Plant the tubers or sets | ; Plant from the tter end 
from the middle of Septem- | ofF ebruary to the middle of 


ber to the middle of Decem- April. 
ber, 1 á 


This is a tuberous-rooted perennial, a native of the eleva- 
ted regions of Chili and Peru, and of well-known value as an 
article of food. Its varieties are exceedingly numerous, and 
as new ones are constantly appearing and disappearing, it is 
Out of the question attempting to give a useful selection 
Within the limit which has been laid down for this work, I 
Shall, therefore, confine myself to a few general remarks on 
Cultivation, and refer the reader for fuller details to one of 
the Many special works that exist on the subject of potato cul- 
tivation, 

The Potato requires an open situation, and a rich friable 
well-drained soil, and should be made to rotate with other 
crops whenever possible, or in other words, it should not be 
Brown in the same plot for a series of years in succession. 
When grown in the hills in rich soil, only a moderate appli- 
Cation of manure is needed to secure a crop, but when grown 
Jn the Plains, a liberal supply of decomposed manure of the 
farmyard class is essentially necessary, even if the soil is 
naturally of a rich description. 

Propagation is carried on by means of the tubers, or sets 
as they are termed in gardening parlance, In the plains, 
these are planted in most districts of Northern India from the 
middle of September to the middle of October, using sets 
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acclimatated to the plains, but if the sets-were obtained from 
the hills;or imported from Europe, they are usually planted 
later on, or from the middle of November to the middle of 
December. Much difference of opinion exists as to the best 
kind of set to employ. Some recommend large tubers cut 
lengthways into several Pieces, allowing two eyes or leaf 
buds to a piece, others recommend a medium sized set 
cut in half, and others again recommend medium: or small 
sized sets planted whole. All the various classes of sets 
will produce a crop, but the halance of opinion is generally 
in favour of planting a medium sized tuber entire. 


The method of Planting the sets varies. 
dwarf varieties are 


surface, in rows 1 5 


In Europe, 
generally planted 3 or 4 inches below the 
inches apart, and 9 inches between the 
Sets ; tall varieties are planted at the same depth below the 
Surface, but in rows from 21 to 3 feet apart, and 9 to 12 


inches between the Sets, and the plants earthed up when 
In the plains districts of Northern 
ers do not recognize dwarf and tall 
€ the sets of all varieties on the sur- 
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nlethod of planting which is followed in Europe is to be 
preferred, 

At. hill stations, planting may be done during the latter 
“half of February if the weather is open, but as a rule it is 
not safe to begin planting until March, Irrigation is seldom 

ecessary in the hills, but in dry seasons, if a little water 
can be given during the early stages, it will be of great 
benefit to the crop. pe 


Radish. 
RAPHANUS SATIVUS. 


VERNACULAR NAME—MULI, 


Plains, Hills, 
Sow from middle of Au- Sow from beginning of 
Bust to end of January. March to end of August. 


This is an annual, a native of China, and is cultivated 
for its fleshy roots, which are generally eaten raw when in 
à young condition. There are two principal varieties, the 
long-rooted, and the globular or turnip-rooted, and numer- 
9US sub-varieties of both. The following selection includes 
the kinds most generally grown.—Crimson French Break- 
fast, Scarlet Olive-Shaped, Scarlet Turnip, White Summer 

urnip, Long-Rooted Scarlet, and Long-Rooted London 
P articular, 


An acclimatised long white-rooted variety is extensively 
Brown in Northern India by the native market gardeners, 
ut itis not held in favour by the European, owing to its 


mildness and general want of flavour. It is usually sone 
In the rains, sometimes very early, as it is often met with 
in the bazars by tne middle of July, A second kind also 
xis with roots similar to the one above described, but it 
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is not grown. for the root although the latter can also be 
used, but for its long seed pods, which when young and 
tender, are eaten both raw and cooked’ in vegetable curries. 
It is known to the European under the name of Rat-tailed 
radish (Raphanus caudatus) and by the native inhabitant 
as seengra, Probably so named from the word seeng or 
horn, owing to the horn-like appearance of the pods. 


m all sides of the original fleshy root to 


seek nourishment for the tall branching flowering shoot 
that will eventually follow pues x ' 
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The seeds whether imported or acclimatised, may be 
Sown at any time between the middle of August and end of 
January, but when itis desired to grow the common long- 
Tooted country kinds, a beginning may be made as soon as 
the rains have fairly commenced. Sowings may be made 
thinly broadcast, in beds, or in regular lines at 6 inches apart, 
and in either case thinning out to *3 or 4 inches “asunder. 
Owing to the short time the roots remain jn the crisp tender 
condition they should be in when seen upon the table, little 
after cultivation is needed. A single weeding will usually 
Suffice for each sowing. i 
i At hill stations, sowings may be made from March until 
€ end of August, but when the rains are in progress, some 
Protection should be given during the occurrence of heavy 
showers, k 


Rhubarb. 


RHEUM RHAPONTICUM. 


Plains, Hills. 


Not grown. Sow from beginning of 
March to end of April. 


This is a perennial, with a fleshy much forked root, sup- 
a to bea garden hybrid, and to have originated from 
i = of the numerous species of Rheums that exist on the 
o er rangeg of the Himalaya. ‘It is cultivated for the 

t-stalks of the leaves, which form a well-known material 
or tarts, 

Rhubarb is not adapted for cultivation in the plains. 
PE Seeds, if sown in October, will germinate, but the plants 
Mie attain to any size before the advent of hot weather, 

*ü they invariably perish. It may, however, be grown 

uw 
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‘with ‘success at hill Stations, and especially so when the 
garden is situated on the north side of the hill. 
At such stations, the seeds Should be sown thinly in pots 
‘or boxes filled with rich Soil, anytime during the spring 
months, and the plants when they have made two or three 
"secondary. leaves, planted out in the ground in a partially 
shaded' situation at 3'feet apart each way. The, soil should 
‘be deep, rich and moist, butat the same time the drainage 
‘must be good, or the roots will rot during the rainy season 
.mónths. After cultivation is confined to occasionally stirring 
the soil between the Plants during the growing season and 
keeping it free of weeds, Annually in autumn, a liberal appli- 


cation of decomposed manure of the farmyard class, in the 
composition of which a la 


should be worked into t i 


to annually, the crowns will 
over a long series of years, 


ul 


Rosemary. 


ROSMARINUS OFFICINALIS. 


Plains, Hills. 


Sow during October, Sow from beginning «of 


March to end of April. 


This is a hardy evergreen shrub, a native of the South 
of Europe. It isa com 


mon plant in the kitchen gardens of 
Europe, and where a decoction of the leaves is held in sonig 
repute for the relief of headaches, but in tne gardens of this 
country it is rarely met with, 
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ae may be sown in pots during the month of Octo-, 
e » god s young plants when large enough to handle, 
Fini x ed singly, into small sized pots, and transferred 
sk seto pots of a larger size as necessary. As the 
Le he perish about the commencement of the rains, 
iu rie be cut during the hot weather, dried, and bottled; 
^ sired to save the leaves for use. 
: At hill stations, sowings may be made anytime during the 
ius months, and the young plants grown on in pots as 
us iled for the plains, When the plants are a foot high, 
eid be planted in a border or in a vacant place in the 
S ery: The plant being a hard wooded shrub, will live 
a hill garden for an indefinite number of years if the soil 
and situation suit it. Y 


Rue. 
RuTA GRAVEOLENS. 
Hills. 


Sow from beginning of 
March to middle of May. 


Plains 
Sow during October. 


owing shrub, a native of the 
mes used as a garnish, but 
for its medicinal proper- 
he cold weather months 
lives through the rainy 


Thjs is a perennial low-gr 
South of Europe, and is someti 
more frequently it is merely grown 
ties. It thrives very well during t 
if treated as a pot plant, but seldom 
Season. 

The seeds may be sown in pots fi 
soil during October, and the seedlings when a 
transplanted to other pots filled with a somew 
allowing five seedlings to a 12 inch pot. 

The latter should be kept Tully exposed to the sun 


lled with a light sandy 
few inches high, 
hat richer soil, 
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during the cool months, but on. the advent of hot weather, 
they should be removed to a partially shaded situation. 


At hill stations, the seeds may be: sown in pots during 
the spring months, and the seedlings transferred to the 
ground when a few inches high. Whena stock has once 
been obtained in the hills, it may be perpetuated by dividing 


the old plants in Spring, or by taking cuttings from them 
during the rains, 


—_. 


Sage. 
SaLvia OFFICINALIS, 


VERNACULAR NaMES,—Sresry, SEESTURS, 


Plains, Hills. 


Sow during October. Sow from beginning of 


March to end of May. 


Stuffings, ]t can be made to li 


ve on the plains from year to 
to secure such 


year, but in order a result, it should be planted 
in an open situation in a light sandy soil, and in a spot not 
liable to become Water-logeed during the rains, If the soil 


is heavy and retentive of Moisture, it usually perishes before 
the rainy season has Passed, 


It may be raised fro 
October, and grown on ; 
inches high, when they may b 
planted in the ground, It 
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generally be found to grow sage in an odd corner, or in vaéant’ 

Spots in a shrubbery or border. If-required to be grown on 

a larger scale, the p' nts should be planted in regular lines» 
' at 18 inches apart, and one foot from plant to plant. 


At hill stations, the seeds may be sown during the spring” 
months, in pots as before, and the plants transferred to the 
open ground when a few inches high. When a stock has 
once teen secured in the hills, it may be kept up by cuttings 
taken off in April or during the rainy season months; ; 


Salsify. 
TRAGOPOGON PORRIFOLIUS. 


Plains. Hills. 


Sow during October. Sow from beginning of March 
| to end of May. 


This is a dwarf long-rooted biennial, a native of England, 
and is cultivated for its fleshy roots which somewhat resemble 
a parsnip. These are cooked in various ways, but are 
Benecally stripped of their outside peel, cut into pieces and 
Steeped in vinegar or lemon juice for a time, then boiled until 
Soft and tender, serving up with white sauce or melted butter. 
This plant is not often met with in this country but it thrives 
admirably in any good soil, and can be acclimatated. 


The seeds should be thinly sown, in shallow drills made 
at one foot apart, during the month of October, and the plants 
When of some size, thinned out to 6 inches asunder. All after 
Cultivation consists of the usual routine of weeding when 
needed, and watering once a week when the weather is dry. 

hen sown in October, the roots are in fit condition to use 
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by the middle of February, but as the plants flower and ripen 
seed on the advent of warm weather, they do not remain in 
good condition for the table for any length of time, 


At hill stations, sowings may be made during the spring 
months, and in autumn the roots will befit touse. As salsify 


does not flower at high elevations until the second year, it 


furnishes a good vegetable for winter use, 
E nl 
Savory Summer : Savory Winter. 


SATUREIA HORTENSIS: SATUREIA MONTANA, 


Plains. Hills. 


Sow during October, Sow from beginning of 


March to end of April. 


The summer Savory is a hardy annual, a native of Italy, 
and the winter speci 


Y. Both are grown for their aromatic 
leaves, which are used as an ingredient in salads, and for 
flavouring soups, Neither of the species are often met with 


in this country, bu: both can be grown with success in the 
plains during the cold weather months, 


may be sown in pots, or in drills in the ground at a foot apart. 
-The winter species is propagated by division or from cutt- 
ings, but in the plains it is usually on 
from seed sown at the same time as t 


he first named species, 
and the plants either grown on 


in pots, or transferred 


sired to dry the leaves, the tops of the summer species, 
should be cut, when coming into flower, and the winter 
species treated like-wise about the middle of the hot weather, 
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drying both in the shade, and bottling them up for future use. 
The winter -species although a perennial, usually perishes 
Soon after the rains commence, and in order to preserve it, 
drying the tops is the only practical measure to follow. 

At hill stations, sowings of both species may be made 
in pots or in the ground during the spring months. The 
winter species when' once secured; may be perpetuated at 
high elevations by dividing the old plarts in March, or by 
taking off cuttings in Aprilor in the rains. 


Shallot. 
ALLIUM ASCALONICUM. 


VERNACULAR NAMES.—GANDANA, GANDHAN. 


Plains. Hills. 


Sow the seeds or plant the ] Sow or plant from begin- 
bulbs during October. | ning of March to end of April. 


This is a hardy bulbous perennial, 4 native of Palestine, 
and is grown for its bulbs, which are used for much the same 
Purposes as garlic. 

It requires a light rich soil; and is usually propagated by 
Planting the bulbs at 6 inches apart, in rows one foot asunder, 
during October, but as itseeds freely in this country, it may 
also be raised from seed sown during the same month. At the 
Commencement of the hot weather, the bulbs may be taken 
Up and dried, or allowed to remain in the ground and dug 
up as needed. 1 

At hill stations, the seeds and bulbs may be both sown 


and"planted during the spring months. 
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Sorrel. 

Rumex Acetosa. x 
VERNACULAR NAME.—KHATTA-PALAK. 

Plains. 


Sow during October. 


Hills. 
»Sow* from beginning of 
March to end of May. 


This is a hardy perennial, a native o 


f Britain, and is grown 
for its leaves,’ 


which sometimes enter as an ingredient in salads, 
but more often they are cooked and used in the same manner 
as spinach. There are several species of Rumex to which 
the name of sorrel is applied, but as they all require the same 
treatment, the details which are given for the common sorrel 


will suit either of the others, should they fallinto the hands 
of the grower, j 


The seeds should be thinl 


situation, in any kind of soil in 
during October, 
thinned out to 30 


y sown in a partially shaded 
drills made at one foot apart, 
and the plants when well above ground 
r 4 inches asunder, After attention is simply 
Confined to wee 


ding when needed, and watering about once 
a week when the weather is dry. 
At hill stations, sowin 


85 may be made during the spring 
months, but as the Plants attain to a larger size than they do 
in the plains, the drills sh 


i ould be at 15 inches apart, and a 
space of 12 inches alloweq from plant to plant. 
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Spinach. 
SFINACIA OLERACEA. 


VERNACULAR NAMES.—PALAK, ISFANAJ. 
Plains, Hills. . 


Sow :frem middle of Sep- Sow from beginning of 
tember to middle of Novem- | March to nfiddle of June, ` 
ber. 

$ i 


This is an annual, supposed to be a native’of Northern 
Asia, and is cultivated for the sake of its succulent leaves, 
which when cooked and dressed, form an agreeable veget- 
able. There are several varieties, but those belonging to the 
Round-leaved Smooth-seeded section are considered the best. 


Spinach will grow in any good friable soil, and as it takes 
up little room and quickly attains maturity, it is a useful ve- 
getable for growing between other slower growing crops. 
Sowings should be made in succession ina partially shaded 
Situation, but it also succeeds in the open, from the middle 
of September to the middle of November, and in warm 
localities, even later in the season, When grown alone, 
these may be made thinly, in drills from 12 to 15 inches apart, 
and the plants thinned out to 9 or r2 inches asunder. The 
Soil should be frequently stirred, and water should be 
freely applied during growth. Flowering shoots should be 
nipped off as they appear, but if it is desired to save seed, à 
feW from the best developed plants may be allowed to grow 
- n Spinach, however, degenerates to a considerable extent 
in this country, therefore the gathering of seed is not to be 
recommended. 

At hill Stations, sow during the"spring a 
months, and giv the same general treatment as 
for tire plains, 


nd early summer 
detailed 


12 
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Spinach New Zealand. 
TETRAGONIA EXPANSA. 
Plains. : Hills. 
Sow during October. Sow from beginning of 


| March to end of May. 


This is a tall growing annual, a native of New Zealand, 
and is grown for-its leaves, which are made use of in the 
Same manner as the common garden spinach. It is consi- 
dered inferior to the latter, but as it is hardy, and will grow 
in any Soil, it is deserving óf more attention, ' 


The seeds may be sown during October in beds, and 
when a few inches high planted out in the ground in rows 
3 feet apart and 2 feet asunder. After cultivation simply 
consists of weeding when needed, and watering once a 
week during dry weather. 

At hill Stations, sowings should be made during the 
spring months, and the Seedlings planted out in the same 
manner as detailed for the plains, 

—— 


Strawberry. 


FRAGARIA. 
Eo Hills, 
Plant the young pue 
in September or October an 


Plant the young runners 
from the middle of October 
to the end of November, _ 


with both the European ica 
n of vegetables cán hardly p 
including a’ few notes on t 


Native, notes on the Cultivatio 
considered complete without 
cultivation of the strawberry, 
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} The garden strawberry. as found in India under good cul- 
tivation is a scarlet conical-shaped fruit, of medium size if 
compared with good home grown fruit and not quite up to 
the latter in flavour, though I have met with fruit grown in 
the neighbourhood of Meerut quite the equal both in size and 
flavour of much of the fruit one can purchase in the open 
market in England, 


Wild strawberries are natives of various temperate parts 
of the world. The garden or cultivated forms originated 
from these but as both the wild and cultivated forms hybri- 
dise readily, no particular species can be fixed apon as the 
Parent of the garden strawberry. 

The latter though a perennial is. treated on the plains in 
India as an annual and is usually raised by planting the young 
Tunners or young plants from the middle of October to the end 
of November and sometimes during December, bearing fruit in 
March and April following and in some seasons bearing pro- 
lificly, well on into the month of May. The young plants are 
either procured from the hills or furnished from a strawberry 
bed on the plains which bore fruit in the spring. In some 
Seasons on the plains, particularly when the monsoon rains 
have been heavy and the strawberry patch often water-logged, 
the whole of the plants including the young runners die out. 
When this happens, fresh supplies of young runners have 
to be procured from the hills or from a neighbouring district 
Where rainfall has been lighter or where drainage may have 
been better, As arülel have always been able to save 
Sufficient young ruuners on the plains for all requirements 
until the planting season in October by selecting a Wags 
drained plot of ground at planting time and by keeping 1t 
Scrupulously clear of weeds all through the summer. Some 
Tecommend allowing the strawberry patch to become overrun 
With weeds after. the plants have ceased bearing, giving as a 
Teason that the shade afforded to the plants by the weeds is 
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of assistance in preserving them during the summer. I have 
tried this method and have been able to preserve a certain 
number of plants to the end of the summer under it, but Er 
in such numbers as under the System of keeping the patc 
Scrupulously clean right throughout the summer. 

Strawberries can also be r 
sown in'October or Novemb 


until the following year it is 
runners, 


The ground for growing the latter should be in an open 
exposed situation and if Practicable, quite free of the shade 


and” drip of neighbouring trees. Slight shade does little 
harm but the flavou 


fully exposed to the 


aised on the plains from seeds 
er but as "seedlings seldcm bear 
more economical to plant young 


Convenient size fo 


1 Sation and plant the young run- 
ners in rows 15 inches apart and i2 inches from plant te 
Plant. These distances are Closer than is usually allowed in 
Europe but in this country both on the hills and plains, the 
Strawberry at its best never Produces such a luxuriant crop 
of leaves as in Europe, therefore the plants can bear being 
planted closer than in te 


mperate countries., Where soils ma 
stiff and clayey, Planting on raised ridges instead of in leve 


beds is to be preferred, When it is considered necessary tO 


adopt the ridge System of cultivation, the base of each ridge 
should occupy 15 inches of 


as recommended in plantin 


: 8 on the level ground, Water 
should be freely given durin 


8 dry weather from date of plant- 
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ing until the following monsoon season, Weedings should 
be carefully attended to and the soil between the plants 
stirred and loosened as often as possible. When the plants 
begin to blossom, dry grass or straw should be spread thinly 
on the ground around the plants in order to preserve the 
fruit from contact with earthy particles. In districts much 
infested with white ants, dry grass,or straw is attractive to 
this pest so I do not advise continuing the use of either of these 
mediums for keeping the fruit clean if white ants put in an 
appearance, In this event, broken pieces of earthen pottery 
may be used for keeping the fruit off the ground but failing 
the pottery or some equally effective material, nothing.need 
be used. Should the fruit at times be gritty as is often the 
cease after a shower of rain or after a watering, wash the fruit 
in cold water immediately before use. Washing the fruit 
in water is not conducive to preserving the flavour but little 
harm will be done to the latter, if washing is deferred until 
Within a few minutes before the fruit is required at table. 


t At hill stations, a strawberry bed will last in a bearing 
condition for several years as in Europe, but the fruit will be 
larger and of superior flavour if the bed is replanted every 
third year. On the hills, planting may Be done in autumn or 
immédiately after the rains are over and at any time during 
the spring months, inserting the plants at thé same distances 
apart as recommended for the plains. Autumn plantings 
Blve a small crop of fruit in the following spring and a full 
crop in the second year. Spring planting if done early, 
Sometimes yield stray fruits but a crop is not produced until 


the following yeàr. 
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Thyme. 
Tuymus VULGARIS, 
Plains, . BH. "v 
Sow during October, Sow from middle of 
to end of May. 
This is a | 


í the 
9w growing under-shrub, a native oe 
South of Europe, and is Stown for its aromatic leaves, 


: 5 ingredient 
are in demand fop flavouring Soups, and as an ingr 
in Stuffings, 


ae oe open 
Thyme is too delicate a Plant for cultivation in «d di a 
ground in the Plains, and it must therefore be treate 
Pot plant, The Seeds may be & 


den earth, leaf mould, and 
tions, Covering over ji 


Seedlings are large €nough t 
taken from the seed 
Pots, using the same 


to become over-dry, 


n some years, a few plants will strug 
gle through 


the rainy Season, but the majority of plants as 4 
It is therefore a 
the tops during the 
bottle for future use, "s 
At hill Stations, Sowings may be made during the spong 
and early summer months in Pots, and the plants dass 
in these for a year and then Planted in the ground, W! i 
in the pots, a little Shade may be given, but when rs 
out, the spot chosen should be open and quite free from Wie 
shade and drip of trees, ang Should posses; a light fria 
well drained soil, 


ut 
800d plan to sow annually, c 


d 
hot Season, dry them in the shade, an 
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Tomato. 
LvcoPERsICUM ESCULENTUM. 


VERNACULAR NAME.—VILAIYTI BAINGAN. 
Plains, Hills. 


Sow from middle of July Sew from middle of March' 
to end of October. to end of May. 


This is a succulent annual, said to be a native of South 
America, and is grown for its fruit, which wheg ripe, is much 
esteemed in salads, for making sauces, and for flavouring 
Soups. The varieties in cultivation are numerous, but as 
they all attain to perfection in this country, it is not of mate- 
rial importance which variety or varieties are chosen. They 
all yield £ood seeds in this country, arid may therefore be 
&rown with success from acclimatised seeds, but as they are 
inclined to hybridise with each other, imported seed should 
be used when it is desired to grow the fruit for the exhibi- 
tion table. 

The seeds should be sown broadcast, in beds, made up 
in an open situation, from the middle'of July to the end of 
October, and the plants when a few inches high, planted in 
the open ground in any kind of good soil In districts 
Where frosts seldom or ever occur, the plants may be plant- 
ed in an open exposed situation, in rows 3 feet apart and 1$ 


feet between the plants, but in Northern India, where frosts 


‘are of annual occurrence, they should be planted in ashelter- 
method of plant- 


ed Situation and closer together. A good l ; 
ing for cold districts, is to place the plants out in sets o 
3 rows, allowing 1} feet between each row, 15 inches d 
tween each plant, and a space of 3 or 4 feet EC T 
Set of rows as a pathway, and when frost is prevalen T 

When the nights are exceptionally cold, cover over every 
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. needed, and watering 
theris dry. 


If two Sowings are made, one in July, and one in Septem- 
ber or October, fruit may be had in season from October to 


July, providing of Course the protection has been attended to 
during the colder months in cold districts, 


Sowings may be madé during the spring 
ants when large enough to handle, planted 

8tound at the distances apart given for 
Warm districts in the Plains, The Spot chosen for growth 
Should be sheltereq from winds but not shaded from the sun. 


— 


Turnip. 


Brassica Rapa, 


Hilis. 


Sow from latter end of 
February to middle of June, 


or immediately after the 
rains, 


end of July to middle of Sep- 
tember.—Sow imported Seed 
from beginning of September 
to end of November 


Sow acclimatiseq Seed from | 


This is a hardy biennial, found in a wild state over the 
greater part of Europe, and is grown for its fleshy roots, 
whieh are of well-known Use in Cookery, [ts varieties are 
numerous, but the following Selection comprises most of those 
which are held in favour.— Early White Stone, Early White 
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Dutch, Early White Strap-Leaved, Strap-Leaved American 
Stone, Orange Jelly or Robertson's Golden Ball, Yellow 
Dutch, Finland, and Yéllow Malta. 

Several good acclimatised Kinds exist in Northern India, 
but similarly to the acclimatised cauliflower, they must be 
sown early in the season to produce good results. When 
sown late, or at the time when imported varieties should be 
sown, tàey'generally shoot into flower without forming a bulb. 

‘Itisa good plan therefore to make use of both classes of 
seed, using acclimatised stock from the end of July to the 
middle of September, and imported stock from thg commence- 
ment of September to the end of November. By doing so, $ur- 
Dips may be had in season over a much longer period of time 
than is possible by using only one or other of the two classes 
Of seed. 

The Sweedish turnip, (Brassica campestris Rutabaga) is a 

_ Variety much esteemed by some, and may be sown at the 

Same time as recommended for the imported varieties of the 

common turnip. 

The turnip will thrive in any good garden soil, but it pre- 
fers a rich well-manured friable loam. In loose friable soils, 
or in soils containing aconsiderable proportion of sand, the 
Seeds “may be sown broadcast, and covered over with a quar- 
ter of an inch of soil, in beds arranged for irrigation, and the 
Seedlings thinned out to 6 or 9 inches apart. In heavy tenaci- 
Os soils, it is preferable to sow in regular rows or on ridges 
at r5 inches apart, thinning out to the same distance as in the 
Case of broadcast sowings. If the ground is moist when sow- 
ing, no water need be given until the seedlings are well ns 
Sround, but if dry, water should be immediately applied. Aften 
attention is confined to weeding when needed, and watering 
€very fourth or fifth day when the weather is dry, and con- 
tinued until the zoots become too strongly flavoured for the 
table, 

13 
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When it is desired to save seed, the finest and best E 
velopd roots should be Selected, and treated in the sam 


At hill Stations, Sowings may be made from the latter end 
of February to the middle of June, and again in autumn on 
the cessation of the rains. The same general treatment as 
detailed for the Plains may be followed, 
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CHAPTER III. 


SUMMER SEASON VEGETABLES. 


". iA puce chapter, the arrangement followed has 
| a nun phabetical one, under the common English names 
= rions vegetables are known by. In this chapter, the 
er AE is also alphabetical, but under the botanical 
e E. Eds vegetables treated upon, followed by the com- 
um oan ish name when one exists, and then by the verna- 
idee or names. It would have been preferable to have 
rem the same arrangement as in the preceding chapter, 

is was not possible owing to many of the summer vege- 
tables having no distinctive English name, and as vernacular 
names vary with the locality, the plan of arrangement adopted, 
although perhaps not perfect, is the simplest which could be 
devised under the circumstances. 


— 


AMARANTUS BLITUM VAR. OLERACEUS. 


n» GANGETICUS. 


CuauLar Sac, Lat Sac, Marsa Sac. 
Hills. 


Sow during the same months. 


Plains. 


Sow from beginning of | 


Aprit to end of July. 
These are tall soft wooded annuals, and are extensively 
of the leaves, which 


Cultivated throughout India for the sake 


are used in the same ma 


ous varieties, but they m 
ment. 


nner as spinach, There are numer- 
ay all be accorded the same treat- 


Sowings may be made at hill-stations during the same 
Months as on the Plains, 


LA 
BasRLLA RUBRA, 


Indian Spinach, Malabar 


Nightshade. 
Por, Kor, 
Plains, Hills, 

Sow in June or raise by 
cuttings during the rains, Not grown 

This is a perenni Climber, with a Ted or white succulent 
stem and large heart-shapeq leaves, and is grown for much 
the same Purposes as Ság. 


ere are Several varieties i 
cultivation, but the White Stemmed king is the most common 
form in this part of the Country, jii. Dot largely cultivated 
anywhere, and seldom py Europeans, but it is deserving of 
more attention from the latter. 


It may be raised from Seeds sown in .June, or by root 
or stem cuttings taken from old 
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As it requires scarcely any cultivation, it may be planted in 
any odd corner, and given supports to climb upon, or it may 
be planted against trees or in the hedges surrounding the 
garden, 3 


BENINCASA CERIFERA. 


White Gourd 
Perus, Kuwuna, BHuUNJÅ. 


Plains. Hills. 
Sow from middle of May Not grown abóve elevations 
to middle of July. of 3000 feet. 


This is an extensive climber of annual habit, with a large 
pumpkin-like fruit, somewhat hairy when young, but becoming 
Smooth when ripe, and covered with a bluish-white waxy 
bloom, Itis not largely cultivated in Northern India, but 
is common around Saháranpír, where it is principally grown 
for making a sweetmeat. Whenin a young state, the fruits 
form a good ingredient for vegetable curries, but are rather ` 
Watery and tasteless if plainly cooked. 

In Bengal, the plant is said to be gi 
Near their dwellings, and allowed to ramble over the thatched 
roofs, but around Saháranpár, it is commonly grown on the 
&round without support. 

A light sandy soil is always selected 
and the seeds sown in patches of four or five seeds at 5 feet 
apart, weeding out all but the strongest plant should the 
Whole of the seeds germinate. A little decomposed manure 
is sometimes dug into the spot where the seeds are planted, 
but this is never done if the plot was manured for a previ- 
ous cold weather crop. The ground is kept clear of weeds 
until covered by the vines; after this is accomplished, no 


further attention is required. 


own by the natives 


for its cultivation, 


Canavarra ENSIFORMIS, 
Sword "Bean. 


Bana Sem. 


Plains, Hills. 


Not grown above eleva- 
tions of 4000 feet, 


Sow from middle of April 
to end of June 


ong and cont 


€n in a young state 
most excellent vegetables 


er With Scimitar-shaped pods, 
ate 


nin any good Barden soil, 3 inches 
1 in rows 5 feet asunder, from the 
d une. {f some decomposed 
into the Stound before Sowing, it will have 
¢ bencha effect, but anuring is not essentially necessary. 
When the plants are a few inches high, the ground should be 
weeded, and str Ong sticks inserteq 9n either side of the rows 
for the support of the vines, further attention is needed 
except weeding between the rows Occasionally, and replacing 
Such supports as 


may give way during the course of the 
season. 


At hill stations, soy, the seeds at the same time and give 
bed for the plains, 
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CAPSICUM FRUTESCENS, CoMMON CHILLI. 
Cansicuw GRossUM, BELL PEPPER. 


CAPSICUM minimum, `BIRD’S EYE CHILLI. 


Capsicum, Chillies. 


Mırıcs, Lar Miricu. 


Plains. Hills. 
Sow from middle of April 


Sow from beginning of 
to end of May. 


April to middle of June, 


These are well-known annual or perennial herbs, and are 
extensively cultivated throughout India. There are many 
varieties, but owing to the confusion which exists in nomen- 
clature, enumeration is almost set at defiance. Asa general 
rule, the large-fruited kinds are of mild flavour, while the 
Smaller-fruited sorts are hot and pungent. 3 

The seeds may be sown broadcast, in beds, in an open 
Situation, from the beginning of April to the middle of June, 
and the young plants when a few inches high, planted in the 
Bround at one foot apart, in rows from 14 to 2 feet asunder, 
Any good soil will answer for cultivation, and if manured in 
autumn fora cold weather crop no manure need be given 
When planting, but if not manured within the preceding six 
months, some decomposed manure of the farmyard class 
Should be worked into the ground before planting, All after 
attention is confined to weeding when needed, and watering 
Once a week when the weather is dry. 

The treatment required at hill stations is the same as 


has been detailed for the plains. 
nds usually raised from 


The very large mild-podded ki * 
Seeds imported. from Europe may be sown on the plains 
during October and treated as a cold weather crop. 
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Citrutius VULGARIS, 
Water-Melon. 
TanBuz, TanBuza, Kannvy. 
Plains, Hills. 
. Sow from middJe of Jan- 
uary to the end of March, 


This is ay annual of trailing habit, and is extensively 
cultivated in Northern India in 
of rivers, Its 


Not grown above eleva- 
tion of 3000 feet. 


> * ; le 
Produce is more of a fruit than à vegetab 


tables, this chapter could hardly be considered complete if it 
Was omitted, 


Shape, colour of the flesh and of the ete 
but when well &rown, the flavour of all is very much alike. 


es. 5 n 
» more juicy, and better flavoured tha 


The Water-melon wil] Stow in 
fruit is Produced bya heavily m 
Brown in gardens, it is usually 
or four seeds at 5 Part, diggi 


myard 


any good soil but the finest 
anured sandy soil When 
Sown in patches of three 
ng in two or three basket- 


; t . it 
With the trailing vines, 


e in ten days. Water-melons qM 
a fair supply of moisture at the roots but dislike moistur 


in the atmosphere, and for which reason, sowings should be 


| 
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made as soon after the middle of January as possible, in or- 
der to have the fruit in season during the hot dry months. 
esses grown at low elevations on the hills, sow in 

ry or March and give the'same treatment as described 
for the plains. 


CITRULLUS VULGARIS, VAR. FISTULOSUS. 


DirPAsAND, TENDU, TENSI. 
Hills. 


Not grown. 


Plains, 


Sow from middle of June 
to end of July. 


This isa variety of the preceding, with a fruit about the 
Same size and shape as a medium-sized turnip, dark-green 
ang somewhat hairy when young, but usually smooth, and 
ofa pale lemon-yellow when ripe. When in a young state, 
£ E considered a good vegetable when properly dressed, but 
it is rather watery and insipid if plainly cooked. Dr. Watt 
inhis Dictionary of the Economic Products of India gives 


the following recipe for cooking it. 
the size and 


* The fruit is picked when two-thirds grown, 
It is pared, cut in quarters, 


Shape of a common field-turnip. 
ter, and finally boiled 


the seeds extracted, well boiled in wa| 
in a little milk, with salt, black pepper, and nutmeg. " 

The seeds are usually sown in patches of three or four 
seeds at a yard apart, shortly before, or shortly after the 
rains have commenced, weeding out all but the strongest 
plant if the whole of the seeds germinate. A light sandy 
soil with a little manure under the seeds is essential for the 
Cultivation of this plant. In stiff, tenacious soils, it simply 


refuses to grow. 
Woodrow, in his. manual of gardening in India, states 
that this plant is grown in Gujerat and Sind, during the hot 
e betel-houses of Bengal, 


Seasdn in structures resembling th 
D 14 


tivated on the ground wi 
` the common Sweet an 


Cucumis Mzro. 
The Melon, 


Kannvz, Kannvuza, 


Plains, Hills. 
Sow from middle of Ja- Not grown. 
nuary to middle of March, | 


: 5 r 
tis not a vegetable in the Por 
as been included here for the Seat 

reason as advancea ; case of that plant. Its varieties 
us e 

they are an Very capricious, on 


i ; e 
les are famous for its melons, but th 
self-same seed When gow, ; 


ae na neighbouring district, under 
the same conditions of tre. Tent, ang in soil which is appar- 
ently the same, will oft ield fruit of very indifferent quality. 
Really good melons ate thus a Purely local product, and 
when the soil will not Produce igh class fruit, it seems to 
be beyond the power of the gro 


Wer to force it to do So. 
No two writers agree as t 


to the melon. Some recom 
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à heavy soil into which enters a considerable proportion of 
Clay, and others again a sandy soil In this country the 
finest melons are raised by the natives by digging holes 
in sand in the dry beds of rivers and heavily manuring 
these, and as I have always had most success when I have 
made my sowirgs ina sandy plot of ground, I believe sucli 
a soil, highly manured, is on the whole best adapted for 
the growth of the melon in India. 


The seeds are usually sown from the middle of January 
to the middle of March, but the best time for most districts 
1s about the middle of February. 


Various methods are adopted for preparing the ground 
for Sowing. Sometimes it is laid out in sets of trenches, 
18 inches broad, one foot deep, from 4 to 5 féet apart, 
manuring the bottom heavily, and sowing the seeds down 
the middle, in patches of three or four seeds at a yard 
apart, weeding out all but the strongest plant from the 
Patches, and training the plant over the ridges. This 
method I consider a good one for stiff soils, but when the 
latter is of à light sandy character, I do not think it is 
necessary to take so much pains. In light soils, all that 
need be done is to arrange the ground for irrigation, dig 
holes at 3 or 4 feet apart, fill these up again after intermix- 
ing the soil with two or three basketfuls of decomposed 
farmyard manure, sow in patches of three or four seeds in 
the prepared holes, and weeding out all but the strongest 
Plants as before, 

During the early stages, water should be freely given, 
but when the fruit is about two-thirds grown it should be 
SPatingly applied, and when fully grown, only sufficient 


Should be given to keep the plants. from withering. : 
Some recommend a system of pruning, but whet Era 


i 3 : ia, it is not 
n the open ground as is usually the case in India, it is 
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sual 
essentially necessary to do so, -When pruned, the u 


s 
custom is to nip-off the growing point when the Qe 
made three or four leaves. This will cause severa ES 
branches to shoot out from the axils of the leaves. e 
laterals usually flower at the third or fourth pene bs 
when they fail to do so their points are nipped off in nd 
and afford other laterals, which seldom fail to uad n 
bear fruit. If more chan one fruit ‘sets on ench : i 
leading branches, the one nearest the main stem is al nde 
to swell and all those above it rubbed off. All frui e 
branches are stopped at five or six joints above the fruit, 


E s; eir 
and all fresh shoots Which spring from the axils of th 
leaves are nipped back to the first joint. 


LII 


Cucumis MELo. Var, MOMORDICA. 


Kacuna, Puunt, Turi. 


Plains Hills. 
Sow from middle of Feb- 


Not grown above 300° 
Tuary to end of May. 


feet. 
This is a variety of the common melon, with a smoels 
» Often over 4 foot long, dark-green i - 
young, and of a pale lemon-yellow and bursting spanien 
ously when ripe. When in a young State, the fruit is serv 
up as a salad in t 


when 
he same manner as the cucumber, and 
ripe it is eaten likea melon, * 
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‘experience seeds from the one packet will fruit either in 
the hot weather or rains, according as they are sown early 


or late, 


Cucumis MELO. VAR. UTILISSIMUS. 


e KAKRI, Kaxye 


Plains. Hills. 
Sow from middle of Feb- Not grown. 


ruary to end of April. 


This is a third variety of the common melon, with long 
cucumber-like fruits. When in a young state they are 
covered with soft, downy hairs, and are then of a pale 
or dark-green colour, changing to yellow when fully ripe. 
When in the first named state, they are eaten raw like 
cucumbers, which they much resemble when dressed, and 
when in the last named state, they are eaten like the melon, 
and tasting somewhat the same as an insipid variety of the 
latter. 


This variety is on the whole hardier than the common 


melón, and will grow in any good soil, but like the latter, 
it seems to prefer a heavily manured sandy soil. The seeds 
are usually sown in patches at a yard apart, in beds 
arranged for irrigation, from the middle of February to the 
end of April, and given much the same after treatment as 


‘detailed for the common melon. 
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Cucumis SATIVUS. 
Cucumber. 
Kura, Suxkasa. 


Plains, Hills. 


Sow from beginning of 


Sow from beginning of 
March to end of July. 


March to middle of July. 


than two or three, ift 


described further on is excluded. 


The cucumber 


Will grow in any good garden soil with or 
Without the aid of 


manure, but if a little of the latter is dug 

» it will have a beneficial 
effect. The seeds are Bsually’sown at 6 inches apart in a 
single or double line. ; 


ets of rows at 5 feet as- 
under, from the beginn; 


t 6 inches high, Early 
€ irrigated every fourth 
SS require little AU 
to beyond an occasiona 


ings require to p 
rainy Weather Sowin 


after staking up has been attendeq 


weeding. 


attention as detailed for the latter, . 
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CUCUMIS SATIVUS, VAR. 


Gherkin. 
GOL-KHIRA, KHARSAI-KHIRA. 
Plains. Hills. 
Sow from beginning of Not grown. 


March to end of May. 


‘This is a variety of the common cucumber of dwarf bushy 
habit, producing an egg-shaped fruit, dark-green and more 
or less mottled with white markings when young, and of the 
Same rusty-brown colour as the common long-fruited sorts 
wien ripe, Although not the Gherkin of the West Indies, 
familiar to most persons in its pickled state, its fruit resem- 
bles that of the latter, hence its Anglo-Indian appellation, 

Like the common climbing cucumber it will succeed in 
any good soil, but it requires more aid from manure than the 
former to bear abundantly. When preparing the ground 
for the reception of the seed, it should therefore be liberally 
enriched with manure of the farm yard class, then laid out 
in ridges 6 inches high and 15 inches apart, and the seeds 
sown along the two sides of the ridges at 3 or 4 inches 
asunder. The furrows between the ridges should be watered 
every fourth or fifth day, and the soil stirred and loosened 
at every opportunity. As the plants only yield the imma- 
ture fruit required at table for a limited period of time, -sow- 
Ings should be made at intervals of a fortnight from the be- 
ginning of March to the end of May. 

This variety of cucumber is a purely. hot weather crop 
and does not succeed if sown during the rains, 
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Cucursira MOSCHATA, 
Pumpkin, Red Gourd, Red Pumpkin. 


Kanou, Mitua-Kappy, Srrapnar, 


Plains, Hills. 
Sow’ from middle of 


Sow trom beginnirg of | 
March to end of June. 


February to middle of July. 


This is an annua 


3 i is 
l of climbing or trailing habit, and i 
extensively cultivate, 


d throughout India for its’ fruit, which 


fruit of the petha (Benincasa cerifera), There are many Vad 
Tieties, the fruit o 


f all being Senerally large, but varying 
Colour of the skin. Some varieties m 
ed, others are ovoid and bluntly ribbed, 


: een are long, clubbed towards the apex, and 
With only the Fudiments of the ribbed markings, The colour 
of the Skin vari x 


es from Sreenish-white to a brownish-red, 
but all agree in having flesh of à reddish or salmon-red ng 
when fully matured. T € Pumpkin in its early stages, 19 
Sometimes dificul ish from some varieties of the 
vegetable marr eties all differ from the UE 
and keeping in a usable pace 
cing cut, while the fruit of all varieties © 
marrows are only fleshy when Young, becoming hard and 
Woody when ripe, ang the interior ultimately shrinking up t° 


a cavity containing Nothing but the seeds and a little dry 
vegetable matter, 


s of 
Enise.3 hot and rainy-season STEENS 
pumpkin, The Varieties of the first type are ge 
Brown on the ground Without Support, while those ol t 


— 
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stcond are grown near their dwellings and trained over the 
thatched roofs of the latter. 

The pumpkin will grow in, any soil, but if the latter is 
heavily manured the fruit will sometimes attain to an enor- 
mous size. Hot-season varieties are sown from February 
to end of April and rainy-scason varieties from middle of 
June tothe middle of July. The seeds are sometinres sown 
in beds? add the young plants after they have made two or 
three secondary leaves, planted in the open ground at 5 or 
6 feet apart each way, but more often the seeds are sown 
in patches of three or four seeds in their permaaent quar- 
ters at the above distances apart, weeding out all but¢he 
Strongest plant should the whole germinate. Before sow- 
ing. or planting, the patches should be heavily manured 
with any kind of decomposed manure, Water is freely given 
to hot-weather sowings, and the ground kept free of weeds 
until it is closely covered by the trailing vines. After this 
is accomplished no further weedings are required. 

The fruit of June and July sowings usually rots on the 
ground if the vines are not trained over some support, but 
owing to its great weight, a strong frame-work erection, or 
the roof of a hut, is almost a necessity for its support. 
sowings may be made from the middle 
of March to theend of June. It seems to be quite immaterial 
whether the seeds used belong to the hot or rainy-season 
types of the plains, All varieties seem to do well in the 
hills. above a certain elevation, with or without support. 

At elevations of 3 to 4000 feet, hot-season SOWIDES QAO 
grown on the ground as in the plains, and rainy-season 
sowings trained over the thatch of the dwellings, alsa as in 
the plains, but at elevations of 5 to 6000 feet, all sowings are 


grown on the ground without support. 


At hiil-stations, 


15 
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Cucursita PEro. 
Squash, Vegetable Marrow. 


Kuxna, Surzp-Kuuna, Viraivri-KAppu. 


Plains, Hills. 


rch 
Scw from middle of March 
to middle of June. 


Sow Trom middle of Feb. 
Tuary to middle of April, 


This is an an 
Brown forjts fr 
perhaps the mo: 
Topean inhabit 


F is 
nual of climbing or trailing habit, bà o 
uit, which when about three-parts grov Eu- 
St palatable of the pumpkin tribe to re m 
ant. It is not cultivated outside of gar ed 
in Northern India, but it succeeds with little trouble HT 
asa hot-season vegetable, Its Varieties are numerous, 


ike when 
When cut at the proper time, all Seem very much alike v 
Cooked ang dressed for the table, 


The Seeds Should be sown in highly manured patele 
in any good garden Soil, fı on 
middle of April, at the same distance apart, and oT a 
under the Same after treatment as detailed for the pumpk Id 
Like the hot-season Varieties of the latter, the vines shou 


s e 
SS may be made from the Eoi 
of March to the middle of June, When grown at high € xA 
tions, the Plants do n appear to be affected by rain to 
Same extent as js the case in the Plains, 
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DIOSCOREA SATIVA 
Common Yam. 


RATALU. 


Plains. Hills. 


Plant from March to 
May. 


Plant the roots from Feb- 
ruary to May. 


This is a climber with an annual stem and à long flat, 
more or less branched, fleshy perennial root, which when 
cooked, somewhat resembles the potato. The term Yam, 
is indiscriminately applied to several species of cultivated 
and wild Dioscoreas, the roots of which are used as an 
article of food, but the one under notice, is the kind which 
appears to be most esteemed, aud most universally cultivated. 


It is usually propagated by planting the upper portion of the 


main root, and small side roots which proceed from it, during 
months, in holes previously 


the spring and early summer 
prepared by being dug toa width of 2 feet, and to a depth 
of 4 or 5 feet, and the soil when being returned liberally in- 
termixed with decomposed manure. It is also propagated by 
planting the bulbilles which proceed from the axils of the 
leaf-stalks before the stems die down, but as these take fully 
two years to form a root of any size, the first method of 
propagation is most in vogue. It is not extensively cultivated 
in this part of the country, but a few plants are found in 
most native gardens of any size, planted near a hut or out- 
house, or near a tree where the climbing stems can find 
support. It is sometimes also grown in trenches and the 
stems trained over the ridges. When desired to grow it on an 
extended scale, tliis method of cultivation is perhaps the most 


practical one to follow. 


(6^ 


i ie 

It is cultivated along the lower hills much after the we 

fashion as in the Plains, but as it requires a considera a 
amount of heat, it is not grown above elevations of 3 or 400 


feet, 
——— 
Doricuos LABLAB, 
Country French Bean. 


Guiya-Sem, Makuan-Sem, Sem, Semsr. 
Plains, Hills. 
Sow from beginning of 
May to end of June, 


Thisis a 


Sow during the same 
months as in the plains. 


but annual under cultivation, 
throughout this country for 
hen immature are used in the same manner 
* There are numerous varieties, some with 
with Scimitar-shaped pods, some being 

ing more or less wrinkled, but 
those Which are m 


and is extensively cultivated 


Siven is of course beneficial, 
om 5 to 6 feet asunder, from 
of June, and staking up the 


» in rows fr 
the beginning of May to the end 


rows like peas when 
luxuriant growth is made duri 
but towards the close of th 
flower and usually commence p 
have ceased, and continue doi 


checked by frost. In mild Seasons, they will flower and 


dvent of Warm weather in 


(Guat lef) 


spring, but as there are many other varieties of vegetables 


then in season, spring pickings are not in great demand. 

At hill stations, this bean and its varieties may be sown 
but as the scarlet runner 
ations, and its pods 
he best varieties of 
former to be always 


at the same time asin the plains, 
bean is easily cultivated at high elev 
being very much better flavoured than t 
Dolichos Lablab, I would recommend the 
grown in preference to the latter. K 


— 


Ipomoea BATATAS. 


Sweet Potato 


MITHA-XLU, SHAKARKAND- 


Plains. Hills. 


Not grown above eleva- 


Plant from latter end of 
tions of 3000 feet, 


April to end of June. 


or trailing plant, with an annual stem, 


about 6 inclies long, pointed at 
he middle, which when cooked 


and dressed, is much esteemed by some There are two 
varieties, one with a red, and the other with a white skin, but 
the latter is considered to be the better of the two. 

The sweet potato will grow-in any soil, but the sweetest 
and best flavoured tubers are produced in a sandy soil, lightly 
manured. It is usually propagated by cuttings planted at 
18 inches apart each way, taken from shoots which appear 
during the early summer months in plots of ground which 
were under a sweet potato crop in the previous season, or 
by planting at the same distance apart, thin tubers or those 
which seem intermediate between à thickened stem and a 


This is a climbing 
anda fleshy tuberous root 
both'ends and swollen in t 


‘ous 
tuber, saved for the Purpose from the crop of the D 
Season by being buried in sand. The latter are M Rs Je 
ed from the latter end of April to the middle of May, za 
cuttings are usually inserteq in June after the first mus. 
of rain. Weeds are kept down until the ground isc 


De, " rther care 
by the plants, but after this is accomplished no furt 
is required, 


E tables 
Weather, and as the variety of 5o 
1 E is des 
is then Somewhat limited, the Swect potato is d 


: ears 
tion from the European than it at present app. 
to receive, 


í at the 
When grown at low elevations on the hills, tre 
Same as on the Plains, 


E. 
Hiniscus ESCULENTUs, 


Ochro, Gombo, L 


Buoy, Buin 


alies Fingers. 


DI TORI, Ramrurar. 


Plains, Hills. 
ai 
Sow from beginning of Sow from middle of Apri 
March to end of July. to middle of June. 
This is an annual 


2 nripe 
» and is + itensively grown for the ae 
seed pods, which are of we l-known use in Indian coo d 

n 4 = y s rr 
There are severa] varieties but those imported from Ame 
are the best, bein c 


w irs 
°mparatively free from the spiny ha 
found on the pods 9f the Ing: 


n in a friable highly ee 
loam. The Seeds ma Sown in beds, and the qu 
When 4 or 5 inches high, Planted in lines at 2 to 24 sat 
apart each Way, or they may be sown in their permaile 
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quarters in lines at these distances apart, allowing a space of 
6 inches between each seed, and afterwards weeding out to 
as near 2 feet as possible should the majority ofthe seeds 
germinate, In order to maintain a supply of pods, sowings 
Should be made every three weeks from the beginning of 
March to the end of July. Hot-weather sowings require to 
be irrigated every fifth or Sixth day, and all sowings should 
be weeded whenever: necessary. 

At hill-stations, sowings are made during much the same 
period of time as in the plains but as this Hibiscus likes 
warmth, a well sheltered situation facing the south should be 
selected for its cultivation whenever possible. 


HiniScus SABDARIFFA. 


Red Sorrel—Rozelle. 


LXL-AMBARI, PATWA. 
Plains. Hills. 


Sow from beginning of Not grown. 


April to end of May. 
This is a tall growing annual of somewhat shrubby habit, 
and although not a culinary vegetable in the popular sense 
of the term, it being usually associated in the garden along 
with other culinary vegetables I have included it here for 
this reason, It is cultivated for the sake of its fleshy calyx 
or flower receptacle, which when fully formed is sometimes 


used in tarts, but more often for making a jelly which resem- 
bles the red current jelly imported from Europe 7 taste and 
ith reddish stems 


flavour: There are two varieties, one wi 
and a deep red calyx, and-the other with green stems and 


a calyx of the same colour. The red variety is considered 
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i ito Ost 
the better, and being the hardier of the two, it is the one m 
frequently met with. 


The seeds are usually sown in beds, from the nara 
of April to the end of May, and the plants when 4 or 5 inc 


day during dry weather" 


before the fleshy flower wis 
cles are fully formed, a warm Well-sheltered spot shou 
cultivation. 


— 
LaGENAnIA VULGARIS, 


Bottle Gourd. 


AL-Kappu, LAUKI, 
Plains, Hills. 
Sow from beginning of 
March to middle of July, 


This is an ai 


Sow from beginning of 
April to end of May. 


: 2 fairly good vegetable. TE 
fruit varies gre : Shape, but it is always o 

Whitish-green Colour in its immature and ripe state. 
There are many Varieties as already indicated, but the most 
common perhaps į h the bottle-shaped fruit, from 
English appellation. pus 
3 globular, ovoid, and long ra d 
ften being seen with fruit considerably 


; rives its 
varjeties exist With flat 
varieties of the latter o 
over a yard long. 

It will grow in any good 


* 1- 
soil, but prefers 2 heavily mant 
ed friable loam. 


5 the 
The seeds are sown in beds, and 
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m plants after they had made two or three secondary 
ves, planted out at 5 or 6 feet apart, or they are sown in 
agr four or five Seeds in manured holes, at the above 
aeni rl weeding out all but the strongest plant 
eee ole of the seeds germinate. Hot weather sowings 
liam x watered and grown am the ground without sup- 
iodine s rainy ealas sowings are usually „made in 
ien ü ows at 6 feet*apart, staking» “p the rows like peas 

1e plants are 5 or 6 inches high. Tkis gourd is fre- 
CE during the rains by the natives, trained over 
to ELE ch of their dwellings, in which position it seems 

in to greater perfection than is possible wHen support- 
ed on sticks. 

, At hill stations, sowings.may be made from the begin- 
ning of April to the end of May, choosing a warm sunny 
Position for its cultivation whenever possible. 

—€— 


LUFFA ACUTANGULA. 


Sponge Gourd. 
KALI-TORI. SATPATIYA. 


Hills. 


JHINGA-TORL. 


Plains. 
Sow from beginning of Not grown above eleva- 
March to middle of July. tions of 3,500 feet. 


This is an annual of climbing or trailing habit, and is 
grown for its fruit, which when about half formed is consider- 
ed a good vegetable when properly dressed. When full 


grown, the fruit is generally about a foot ong, club-shaped, 
rk green. colour. 


sharply ribbed from end to 'end, and of a dar 
A variety with a pear-shaped fruit exists. which produces a 
fruit about the same size asa good specimen of the fruit 
of that name but it is not common, and not being of better 
quality than the large fruited kind, no end will be gained 
by seeking for it, i 

16- 
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: : ther 

This plant will thrive in all Soils, but like E 

culinary vegetables it responds to good "ui nie f ies 
before Sowing, the ground is all the better for being 


ed 
Tt each way, and the plants wii 
nd without support. Later s don f 
and July are made in rows a£ 5 


^ Or § inches high, 
€very fourth or fifth day, 


necessary, but nothing 
is needed, 


Lurra AEGYPTIACA, 


Oylindrie-shayeq Sponge gourd. 


DHANDHAL. Guiya-tor1 


Hills. 


va- 
Not grown above cle 
tions of 3,500 feet. 


Plains, 


Sow from beginning: 


S of 
March to middle of July. 


This is an anny, € climbing or trailing ar 
as the preceding Species, with a smooth cylindrical A 
usually about a foot long, but often attaining to BE 
length when grown in rich Soil, and when immature, bed 
in the same manner as that of the previously descri 
Species, 


al of the sam 


ula, 
cen detailed for Luffa acutang 


and therefore need not be again repeated, 
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MononpicA CHARANTIA, 
Hor Season VARIETY, KARELA. 


Ray Season VARIETY, KARELI. 


Plains. Hills. 


Sow from beginning of Not grown above eleva- 
March to niddle of July. tions of 4,500 feet, 


This is a slender climbing or trailing annual, and is exten- 


Sively cultivated throughout India for the sake of the imma- 
ture fruit. There are two principal varieties, a hot'and a rainy 
Season one, and several sub-varieties of both. The frutt of 
ihe first class is usually 3 or 4 inches long, oval in shape, very 
warty or tubercled on the surface, dark-green when young, 
and changing to orange-red when ripe. The ‘fruit of the 
Second class is from 5 to 7 inches long, not So swollen in the 
middle as that of the first, pale green and sometimes almost 
white when young, but otherwise it answers to the same 
description as the first, The fruit of all varieties is very 
bitter, but when properly prepared in a vegetable curry, the 
manner in which it is most commonly cooked, the bitterness 
is found to be agreeable to most palates. 

This plant will thrive in any good soil, and may be sown 
at the same time and given the same after treatment as detailed 
for the Luffas, i.e. the hot season variety being grown on the 
ground without support, and the rainy season variety grown 
in rows with sticks for the support of the vines- 

When grown on the hills, select a warm situation and 
Sow from Aprilto June. After treatment the same as on the 


plains. 
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Mucuna CAPITATA. 


UbDa-sEM. 
Mucuna NIVEA. 


Towar-sem, KHAMACH. 


Plains. Hills, 


Sow from middle of April Not grown, 

to middle of June, . 

E rown 

These are annuals of twining habit, and abel 
for the immature seed pods. The latter hang in € 


: : ies, are 
are about 6 inches long and in the case of both species, 
covered with a b] 


ack velvet-like down, which on being ey 
bed off, discloses a smooth-skinned pod resembling a ae 
bean, and not much inferor to the latter when cooked, Pa are 
ing it is gathered when young. The pods of both sp ie 
very much alike, but when dry, those of Mucuna M 
contain 5 or 6 black Seeds, and those of Mucuna nivea a 
the same number of ash-coloured seeds, 


i t, 

The seeds may be Sown in any good soil at 6 inches ea 
in rows s or 6 feet asunder, from the middle of April to the 
end of June, and the rows staked up with branches for | h. 
plants to climb Upon when the latter are 4or 5 inches Be 
Water should be given once a week until the rains e 
afterwards no other attention is needed further than kee aie 
rank weeds under, The pods are in season from the as 
of September to the end of November, and even later W 
the winter is mild, 
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PorTULACA OLERACEA. 
Purslane. 
KuLra.Sac. 


Plains. Hills. 


“Sow from middle of © 
April to middle~ of Sep- 


. tember. | 


Sow from middie of 
March to end of June, 


annual Herb with small fleshy 
to possess cooling and antiscor- 
they are sometimes used in 
d in stews or served 


This is a dwarf creeping 
leaves. The latter are said 
butic properties, When young, 
salads, but more frequently they are boile 
up like spinach. It is extensively grown in some jail 
gardens for the use of prisoners, and in some localities, it is 
found in every native garden, but it is not much thought of by 


the European. 

The seeds are usually sown thinly broadcast, in beds 
arranged for irrigation, and being small, are lightly covered 
. With fine soil, from the middle of March to the end of June. 


As the plant is short lived; the leaves do not remain in a 
. Whena constant 


condition to use for any length of time. 
supply is desired, sowings should be made at intervals of a 
fortnight. 

At hill stations, sowings may 


the spring and summer months. 
pores 


be made at anytime during 


PuysALis PERUVIANA. 


Cape Gooseberry. 
TIPARI. 
Plains. Hills. 
Sow from middle of April Sow from beginni 
to end of June. | April to end of May. 


ng of 
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This is a soft wooded 
tivation, and is Brown 
latter - forms good mater: 
for making an esteeme 
would be more in place i 
fruits, but like a few ot 
described, it has been i 


Perennial, but an annual under cuk 
for its gooseberry-like fruits, The 
ial for tarts and are also in demand 


It will thrive in all Soils, but it bears most profusely when 
Brown in a rich friable loam, and in Spots not liable to become 
water-logged in the rains. The seeds are usually sown 


broadcast, in beds, from the middle or March to the end of 
June, but the middle of May ; 


and the young Plants, when 3 
the ground at 3 feet apart, i 


is freely given until the rain 


Rerally begins to ripen about the 


t "ary, but ripe fruit is usually not plentiful 
until about the middle of March. 


At hill Stations, Sowings should be made a little earlier 
than in the Plains, or as Soon after the beginning of April 
as possible. 
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PsoPHOCARPUS TETRAGONOLOBUS, 
Goa Bean. 


CHARI-CONI-SEM. 
Plains. Hills. 


Sow from beginrfing of Not grown. 
May to end of June. 


This is a twining annual, witha square looking pod from 
6 tog inches long, and which when green is made use of in 
the same manner as that of the French bean. It is a eom- 
mon plant in some of the warmer parts of India, but not often 
met with in the Northern Provinces. It grows freely if sown 
at the same time and under the same treatment as detailed 
for Dolichos Lablab and its varieties, but it bears rather 
Sparingly, and is therefore not a desirable variety for cultiva- 


tion in this part of the country. 


—— 
SoLANUM MELONGENA. 


Egg Plant. 
BaiNGAN, BRINJAL. 
Plains. Hills. 
Not grown above eleva- 


Sow in October, during 
tions of 3,000 feet. 


the spring months, and at the 
beginning of the rains. 


This is a perennial soft wooded shrub, but an annual 
under cultivation, and is extensively grown throughout India 
and.other tropical countries for its fruit, which when cooked 
and dressed in various ways forms a most palatable vege- 
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table. There are numerous varieties, 
shape, Size, and colour of the fruit, 
let fruit of the same Size and shape 
Red Tomato, another has a Sure w 


these two are Considered more orna 
the fruit of the 


differing chiefly ili 
One variety has a scar- 
a$ the fruit of the Large 
hite egg-shaped fruit, but 
mental'than useful though 
latter is Sometimes eaten, The varieties 


, In Northern India, three Sowin 


€ ofa year. The first is made towards the 
broadcast in 


Water is gi 
ently Stirred 


i de in beds as before, during the 
Spring months or any time between the middle of February 
and end of March, and the plants when large enough to 


handle are planted out at the same distances as before, and 
given the same c 


ultural treatment, Thi ing begins 
: > S sowing 5 
bearing about the end o ay, and continues to furnish 
Supplies during the Erea 


rt of the rainy season. 
The third Sowing is 


made early in the rains, and given 
the same after treatme 


begins bearing towargs the close of the rains, and con- 
tinues to furnish Supplies during the early autumn Hone 
In very wet seasons, and especially if the soil is stif an 


nt as the others. This sowing’ 


D nn 
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clayey, plants of this last sowing often die off before fruiting. 
The most prolific crop is usually obtained from plants of 
October sowings planted out in the spring months. 


pain 
TRICHOSANTHES ANGUINA. 
Snake Gourd 


CHACHINDA, CHACHINJA. 
Hilts. 


Not grown above eleva- 
tions of 4,000 feet. 


Plains. 


Sow from middle of 
April to middle of July. 
This is an annual of climbing habit, and is grown for its 
which when 5 or6 inches long are 
cut into strips and served up like French beans. There are 
two varieties, the fruit of both being from 13 to 3. feet long. 
Oneisofa pale green colour with irregular white stripes 
stretching from end to end, and the other is dark green with 
pale green striped markings. 
The seeds are usuaily sown in any good soil at 6 inches 
apartein rows 5 or 6 feet asunder, from the middle of April to 
the middle of July, staking up the rows with sticks when the 
plants are a few inches high in the same manner as detailed 
for the common cucumber and similar climbing rainy season 
crops. Inorder to maintain a successional supply, two sow- 
ings should be made, one in April or May, and the other after 
the rains have commenced. The first sowings will furnish a 
supply during the first months of the monsoon, and the se- 
cond will maintain a succession well into the cold weather. 
When grown on the hills sow at the sametime and give the 


same after treatment as described for the plains. 


long cucumber-like fruits, 


——— 


17 
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TRICHOSANTHES DIOICA, 


PALWAL. 


Plains, — 
Not grown above elevations 


Sow from beginning of 
ke 3,coo feet, 


May to nifddle of July 


P f its tribe, it is grown for its fruit, which 
when in an immature State, is much esteemed as an ingredient 
In vegetable curries, The fruit is about 4 inches long, pointed 
n in the middle, when young, pale 
» changing to a deep orange colour. 


; but it is believe to fruit more profusely when 


ike all rainy season crops, it flourish- 


ex Foot forit cultivation a high well- 
drained position Should always be Sa Eon, a hig 


Sametime and give the Same after treatment as described for 
the plains. 


—— ——— 
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VicNA CATIANG, VAR. 


Asparagus Bean. Cuba Bean. 


Lenis. 


Plains. Hills. 


Sow from beginning of 
June to egd of July. 


This is an annual of climbing habit, and is grown for 
immature, is served up like the 
1 varieties cultivated in this 


| Not grown above eleva- 
tiongof 3,000 feet. 


its long pod which when 
French bean, There are several 
country as field crops, but the garden form differs from these 
by having a much longer pod ‘and larger seed. The pods 
of the field sorts are about one-fourth of an inch broad and 
average from 4 to 6 inches long, while those of the gardén 
kind are about half an inch broad and average from gto 12 


inches long. 

This plant is ofeasy culture and the seeds may be sown 
in any good soil at 6 inches avart, in rows 4 or 5 feet asunder, 
from the beginning of. June to the end of July, staking up the 

he plants are a few inches high. June 


rows with sticks when t 
ear about the middle of the rains, and 


sowings begin to b 
early July sowings about the middle of August. 

When grown on the hills select a warm sunny corner 
and sow from April to June. After treatment the same as 


on the plains. 


Zea Mays. 


Maize, Indian Corn. 
Maka, Maki. 
Hills. 
Sow from beginning of 
May to end of June. 


Plains. 
_ Sow from middle of April 
to middle of June. 
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This is a well-known cereal, and is extensively cultivated 


this country, in the plains at 
well-filled cobs, 


the Northern Provinces, is will 
at the beginning of the cold 


ule the lant: = 
S filled, Plants are cut down by frost before 


Casa) 


sifpply. During dry weather, the furrows should be flooded 
every fifth or sixth day, and in the rains during the occurrence 
of long breaks, an occasional watering should also be given: 
At hill-stetions, sowings may ve made from the ed 
of May to the end of June, under the same treatment p^ a 
tailed for the plains. ` Freshly imported seis never quis 
give good results in the first year at high elevations, 
when svch ean be obtained they shouid be used in preference 


to acclimatised stock. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


Flowering Annnals. 
The varieties of 


nials as are grown i 
ly numerous, Som 
tion, but owing e 
5 leasur 
and ease with Which they can be grown, much p 
accHmatise read 


: ower 
ily, and when a general display of fl 
and colour is 


of 
only aimed at, I would recommend the ie 
eed in preference to imported, owing neral 
eater certainty of germination, and gus past 
hardiness of the young Seedlings, but when quality of cue 
°F specimens for an exhibition table is the desired end, 


> d must be 
more uncertain and more expensive imported see 
made use of, 


cheapness, gri 


ways be borne in 


: ots, 
mind. The seeds may be sown in P 
nursery beds, or in th 

but as the great majo 


transplantation, the s 


able 
arth from the surface fof the veget 
garden, one third comp 


ul 
osed of well decayed leaf mo 


third of their depth with broken pot shreds, 
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osed cow orhorse manure in equal 
aining third, sharp river sand. .For 
sifted fine, but for pots ford 
it need only be well broken 
drained to one- 
but pots for 


growth need only be allowed a couple of inches of drainage. 
Before 4lliug the pots with soil, a little moss, dry fibrous 
turf, or half decayed stable litter, should be’ placed over the 
draining material to prevent the soil from being washed 
down into the latter. Seed pots should be filled to three- 
fourths of an inch from the surface, pressing down the soil 
moderately firm, and finishing off with a smooth level surface 
for, the reception of the seed. The latter should be sown 
thinly and evenly (native malis always sow too thickly) lightly 
pressing it down into the soil with the hand, or with a flat 
circular piece of board. Large seeds such as Convolvulus, 
Lupin, Nasturtium, ‘Sweet Pea, etc., may be covered over to 
adepth of half an inch, but smaller seeds such as Aster, 
Candytuft, Dianthus, Phlox, Stocks, Pansy, etc., only require 
a slight covering, while very small seeds such as Antirrhinum, 
Mesembryanthemum, Mimulus, Petunia, Poppy, etc» only 
require the merest sprinkling of earth. Water should be 


given immediately after sowing from a watering pot with 
and the supply repeated every afternoon, 


the occurrence of damp weather. Shade 
hot hours of the day or from 
1 the seedlings are well above 
dary leaves and then entirely 
Iso be afforded from incle- 
germinated 


and thoroughly decomp 
proportions, and the rem: 
seed pots, the mixture should be 
growing and ‘lowering the plants, 
and thoroughly mixed. Seed pots should be 


avery fine rose, 
except during 
should be given during the 
19-30 a. m. to 3-39 p. m. unti 
ground or have made their secon 
withdrawn.: Protection should a 
r, especially before the seeds have 


ment weathe 
or while the seedlings are very small. 


ed beds or in their permanent quarters 


When sown jp se 
1 should be well broken up, manured 


in the ground, the soil 
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i x horse 
With leaf mould and thoroughly decomposed cow. or 


manure, and the seeds sown 
Covering them over with 


on acarefully prepared ae 
ne soil according to their si 


" e . * in un- 
and as in Pot culture, watering immediately afte: sowing 


less the soil is moist, and 


e 
giving the same shade from th 


Sun and protection from inclement weather. saute 
Wher grown in the plains, annuals may be mast 

two great classes of Winter and, Summer seásor. aes 

according as they aresown in autumn or during the su 


months, but in the bills, 


in 
where they are usually all sown 1 


A : x B ion can- 
Spring orthe early summer months, the same classificat 


Not be made to apply. F 

follow the division natur. 
, best of each group, give 

With a few brief hints 


or purposes of convenience, I Poe 
alto the Plains, offer a selection o So 
a short description of each togetke 

on their cultural treatment, and time 


of sowing in the plains and hills. | 


a 


WINTER SEASON 


Abronia umbellata, 

A. pretty plant of trailing habit 
with rose-coloured Verbena-like flo- 
wers. For Pots, tran; 
& 12-inch Pot, beds, 
borders, Plant near 
or groups of 3 or 4 
foot of ground, 


LAINS. Sow about 
middle of October, Huts, April. 
May, 

Acroclintum Toseum, 


Sow 


Hits, March-May, 


FLOWERING ANNUALS. 


Adonis æstivalis, nes 

A plant with finely a puoi 
6 to 9 inches high, bearing brig! Ten 
let flowers, For pots, transp inches 
Plants to a x2-inch pot, beds, Bi ats 
apart, borders, groups of 5 or so 
tothe square foot of ground. Pee. 
Sow during October. Hiis. 
April, 

Ageratum mexicanum. UR 

A bushy plant from à 2 de 
to 2 feet high, bearing pale Est ns 
blue flowers, The dwarf vea FA 
neat and compact, but the tall kin ae 
rather weedy. Pots, transpjant x Lam 5 
to a 12-inch pot, beds, x foot PERREN 
ders, groups, of 2 or 3 plants. "I 
Sow during Sertember—Octobe: 
Hints, March-May. 
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Agrostemma. 
Rose CAMPION. 


There are several varieties of this. 
Allare of loose trailing habit, from 1} 
to 2 feet high, bearing white and red 
flowers. Not showy in pots but look 
wellin a mass. For beds, transp! at 
at 15 inches apart. Prains. Sow in 
October. Hir's. March-May. 


Agrostis. 


An ornametal grass. Several spe- 
cies are grown but A. pulchella is 
Considered the best. For pots, trans- 
plant 8 or ro plants to the 12-inch pot. 
Not usually grown in beds, but might 
look wellif planted at 6 inches apart. 
Prans. | Sow in October. Hiris. 
March-May. 


Alonsoa Warscewiczii. 
MASK FLOWER. 


A plant of loose open habit, about 
one foot high, bearing bright scarlet 
flowers. For pots, transplant 5 plants 
to a 12-inch size, beds, 6 inches apart, 
borders, groups of 5 or 6 plants to the 
squaredoot of ground. PLAINS. Sow 
in October. Hurts. March-May. 


Althza rosea. 
HoLLYHOCK. 


A tall handsome perennial with an 


annual stem, aver 
bearing large handsome flowers of vari- 
ous colours. Has not sufficient root 
room in a pot, but sometimes grown in 
such. Beds, transplant at 18 inches 
apart, bordérs, in groups of 3 or 4 
plants at the. back of the border, or in 
regular rows in the same position at 18 
inchesapart. PLAINS. Sow in October. 
Hus. March-Junc. 


age height 6 fect, ' 


Alyssum maritimum. 
Sweet ALvssow. 


A dwarf plant, about 6 inches high, 
bearing small white sweetly scented 
Candytuft-like flowers. For pots, trans- 
plant 4 or 5 plants to a 12-inch size, beds, 
at 4 or 5 inches apart, borders, in groups 
of 6 or 8 plants to the square foot of 
ground tawards the front line. PLAINS. 
Sow in October, Hitts. March-May. 


Ammobium alatum, 
WINGED EVERLASTING. 


A plant of loose habit, witha few 
small leaves and winged stems; about 
2 fcet high, bearing small yellow and 
white everlasting flowers. Not sbowy 
in pots, but looks well when in a ma3s 
in beds or in borders. Transplant at 
18 inches apart. -Prams. Sow in 
October. Hirrs. March-May. 


Anagallis arvensis, 
PIMPERNEL. 


Several varieties of this are grown. 
All are dwarf trailing plants, from 4 to 
6 inches high, bearing bright blue 
flowers. Not very showy in pots, but 
makes a good edging fora bed. Trans- 
plant at 3 or 4 inches apart. PLAINS. 
Sow in October. Hirts. March-May. 

Anemone hortensis. 

A plant of dwarf habit, about 6 
inches high, bearing handsome flowers 
of various colours. Only suitable for 
pots. Transplant 5 or 6 plants toa r2- 
inch size. Water freely. Prarns. 
Sow in October. Hirrs. March-May. 


Antirrhinum majus, 
Snap-dragon, 
A handsome flowering plant from 
x to 3 feet high, bearing 4lowers of 
various colours. For pots, transplant 


18 
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1 plant to a 12-inch size, beds, 12-inches 
apart, borders, groups of6 or 8 plants 
to 2 square feet of ground, Prains, Sow 
in October, Hitrs, March-June, 
Asperula, 
Woopnurr, 

Pretty plants, about one foot high 
bearing white and blue flowers, For 
Pots, transplant 5 plants to. a 12-inch 
Size, beds, 6 inches apart, borders, 
Eroups of 6 or 8 plants to the square 
foot of ground, PLAINS. Sow in 
October. Hurts, March-May, 


Callistephus hortensis, 
Á ASTER, 
Handsome flowering plants from 6 
to 18 inches high, For pots, 
yor 4 plants toa 12-inch si 


ze, beds, 9 
inches apart, borders, groups of 6 or 8 


plants to the square foot of ground. 


Sow in September-October, 
Hırs, March-May, 


18 inches 
€ yellow flowers, 
t 1 plant to the 12- 
12 inches apart, bor- 


4 or 
Square foot, Prains, 


Huts, March-May, 
Brachycome iberidifolia 
A pretty plant, from 
high, bearing white, 


flowers. For Pots, transplant g Plants 
to the 12-inch size, beds, 6 inches apart 
borders, in groups of 5 or ¢ Plants to 
the square foot, Pratns, OW in 
October. Hits, March-May, 
Briza, 

Pretty ornamental Brasses, Seve- 
ral varieties are grown. For Pots, 
transplant 8 or 9 plants to the 12-inch 


transplant | 


, beds, transplant at 


size, beds, 4 inches apart. Not We 
cuous in borders, Prans. Sow i 
October. Hirrs, March-Mag. 


Calandrinia. 
Rock PwnsLANE. 

Plants of loose trailing habit, ien 
Sto 18 inches high, bearing rosy Es. 
Ple flowers. For pots, boom S 
4 plantsto the 12-inch size, beds, Hes 
9 inches apart, borders, groups o 2M 
4 plants to the square foot of ground. 
Pains. Sow in October. HiLLs. 
March-May. 


Calceolaria hybrida. 
SLIPPER WORT. 

A most showy flowering pan 
with flowers of various colours, p M 
dom opens its flowers in the PM 
Can only be recommended for the id 
There it may be sown in e ES 
Transplant singly in small pots, es i 
pots of a larger size as they advant 
Erowth. Protect from frost. 


Calendula officinalis. 
Por MARIGOLD. 
A handsome flowering plant i 
1 foot high, bearing pale yegoy me 
deep orange flowers. For pots, der 
Plant x plant to a x2-inch size, Se 
to 12 inches apart, borders, in CE B 
of 6 or 8 plants to 2 REUS. 
ground. Prains. Sow in Sep! EE 
October. Hiis, March-Septem; 
Calendula pluvialis. 
Care MARIGOLD Eon 
A plant of loose trailing PT 
about 18 inches high, pear eee 
Ox-Eye-Daisy-like flowers. No! 


For 
ii LM 

in pots, but looks well in masse i 
12 inches «92! 


Hiis. 


about 


Prans, Sow in October. , 
March-May. 
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Callirhoe involucrata. 
Poppy MALLOW. 

"A plant of loose habit, about 18 

ches high? bearing large dark pur- 
e crimson flowers. For pots, trans- 
be or 4 plants to the z2 inch 
[x eds, r2 inches apart, borders 
ri mad 40r 5 plants to the square 
ee ground. Prams. Sow in Oc- 

aber, Hits. « March-Muy. ' 


Campanula. 
a AE Soe flowering plants from 
Eres m high with bell shaped 
is (Canterbury Bells) of various 
. For pots, transplant 3 or 4 
plants to the 12-inch size, beds, 6 to 
EM apart, borders, groups of 6 
SE ants to the square foot of ground. 
INS. Sow in October. Hiris. 
March-May. 


Iberis umbellata 
CANDYTUFT. 

Dwarf compact plants, from 6 to 
12 inches high, bearing purplish and 
pure white flowers. For pots, trans- 
plant 3 or 4 plants to the 12-inch size, 
beds, 6 inches apart, borders, groups 
of about-a dozen plants to 2 square 
feet of ground, PLArss. Sow in Oc- 
tober. Hurts. March-May. 


Carnation. 

A well-known family of plants 
from 9 to 18 inches high, bearing swect- 
ly Scented flowers of various colours. 
They seldom flower in the plains until 
the second year, and as they can only 
be kept alive with difficulty through the 
rainy season, and some varieties not 
at all, they are only really suited for 
the hills. In the plains, seeds may be 
sown in October, and*the seedlings 
transplafited singly into small pots, and 


again to pots ofa larger size as they 
advance in growth. If they can be 
saved through the rains they will 
flower during the following cold season. 
Hints. Sow from March to June. 


Centaurea Cyanus, 
Brur BOTTLE 
Centaurea moschata. 
PunPLE,and Rep FrowEsED SWEET 
d SULTAN. 
Centaurea suaveolens. 
YELLOW SWEET SULTAN. 
Handsome flowering plants from 
1j to 3 feet high, bearing showy 
flowers of various colours. The; are 
asa rule rather tall for pots, but if 
not more than one plant is planted in ` 
the 12-inch size, they will often flowe 
For beds or borders, 
they may all be transplanted at 12 inches 
apart. PLAINS. Sow in October. 
Hurts. March-May. 
Centranthus macrosiphon 
A handsome plant about 18 inches 


ing rosy purple flowers. For 
e 12-inch 


Z 


well in such. 


high, beari 
transplant x plant to th 
hes apart, borders, 
groups of 3 or4 plants to the square 
footof ground. PLAINS. Sow in Oc- 
tober. Hints. March-May. 


Chrysanthemum Burridge- 
anum. 

TricoLouRED OXx-EYE Daisy. 
Chrysanthemum carinatum. 
TRICOLOURED CHRYSATHEMUM. 
Chrysanthemum Leucan- 
themum. 

Ox-rvE Daisy. 
Chrysanthemum segetum. 
YrLLow CORNFLOWER. 

Handsome flowering annuals from 
1 to 2 feet high, bearing showy single 


pots, 
size, beds 12 incl 
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and double flowers, For pots, 
Plant x plant to the 12-inch size, 
` I2. to 18 inches apart, bo; 
groupsof 5 or 6 plants to 
centre of-the border, 
October. 


trans- 
beds, 
rders, in 
wards the 
Prans, 


Sow in 
Huts, February-M. 


ay. 
Cineraria hybrida. 

A handsome flower; 

9 to r5 inche. high, 

bels of daisy-like 
colours, 

» Transplan 


ing plant from 
bearing large um- 
flowers of various 
Only suited for pot c 


ulture. 
t the seed] 


ings singly into 
and transfer to larger pots 
as they adva.ce in growth, 
plenty of Water, and 


Hints, 
and March-April, 


1 Clarkia, 
Favourite ann, 
18 inches high, 
Pink, purple and 
ers, For pots, 


uals averaging about 
bearing Pretty white, 
salmon-coloured flow- 
transplant y Plant to 


beds, 9to 12 inches 


culture. Requires a light Sandy soil, 
and a little well decayeg leaf mould 


anure Should be 
e Seedlings care- 
Pots, and trans- 
they advance in 


but no Strong rich m 
given, Transplant th 
fully into small sized 
fer to larger sizes as 


growth, Water sparingly, and pu 
much sun and light as possible - 
the whole period of growth. PM 
Sow in September-Octobem 
March-April. 


Collinsia. wah 

Handsome flowering annuasl, al ee 

15 inches high, bearing Me Eh 

light purple coloured flowers. I P 

transplant 5. plants to the xe-inc rs 

beds, 9 inches apart, borders, in = T 

of 6or 8 plants to the epe 
ground, Sow in 

Hits, 


PLAINS. 
March-May. 


Convolvulus minor. dud 
A plant of trailing Ta au 
from x5 to 18 inches long bu d 
raised a few inches above em 
bearing deep blue and blue anc Biss. 
flowers about 1% inches in p. pr 
For pots, transplant 5 pes d 
12-inch size, beds, 6 to 9 inches ee 
Not suited for grouping in Nun. 
Prams, Sow in October. 
March-Ma: 


Coreopsis. ec 
Dwarf plants with tall es 
Stems, bearing yellow and plait 
red flowers. For pots, eh dj ra 
Plant to the 12-inch size, s of6 or 
inches apart, borders, dot border; 
8 plants towards the back o D 
Pians. Sow in October. 
February-May. 
Cosmos eS finely 
A tall growing annual wi sy-pink 
divided leaves, bearing pink, Es pots. 
and white flowers. Not posed pate 
For beds, transplant at 9 un Ts to- 
borders, in groups of 5 or 6 P TUE 
wards the back-of the border. ED d 
Sow in October, Hirs. Jun 
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Bellis perennis. 
Daisy. 


A well-known dwarf pant. For 
pots; transplant 5 plants to the 12-inch 
GES beds,-4 to 6 inches apart, borders, 
in lines at 3 or 4 inches apart. PLAINS. 
Sow in October. Hints. March-May. 

Dahlia. 

A well-known perennial with an 
annualstem. 'Not suited to the plains, 
butthe single varieties will flower at 
o commencement of the hot weather, 
if sown in October and planted in 
the ground at a foot apart. HiLLS. 
Sow from March to May. All varietics 
thrive well at high elevations. 


Dianthus chinensis. 
CHINESE or InpiaN PINK. 
Erect plants, about one foot high, 
bearing pretty single and double 
flowers of various colours. For pots, 
transplant x plant to the r2-inch size, 
beds, x foot apart, borders, in groups 
of 4 or 5 plants to the square foot 
of ground. Prains. Sow in October. 
Hits. March-May. 


Eschscholtzia californica 
‘Californian Poppy- 

A dwarf plant, with pale and 
orange yellow poppy-like flowers. For 
pots, transplant 3 plants to the 12-inch 
size, beds and borders, sow the seeds 
in the ground and thin out to 1 foot 
Apart, This plant will bear to be 
transplanted, but it flowers much better 
when sown and grown in the ground. 

PLaiws. Sow in October. Huts. 
March-May. 

Gaillardia 
BLANKET FLOWER. 

A handsome plant, about 14 feet 

high, bearing large orange, red, and 


-or borders, 


yellow single and double flowers. For 
pots, transplant 1 plant to the 12-inch 
size, beds, 1 foot apart, borders, groups 
of 5 oró plants to the square foot of 
ground. PLAINS. Sow in October. 
Hurts. March-May. 

Gamolepis tagetes. 

A dwarf compact plant, about 9 
inches high, bearing brightyellow single 
flowery. For pots, transplant 3 plants to 
the 12-inch size} beds, 1 foot apart, bor- 
ders, as an edging, or in groups of 5 to 
6 plant to the square foot. PLAINS- 
Sow in October. Hits. March-April. 

Gaura grandiflora. 

A plant of loose habit, about 2 feet 
high, bearing handsom2 white flowers 
in great profusion. For pots, tran- 
lantto the 12-inch size, beds, 


plant x p! 

x5 inches apart, borders, in groups, 
of 3 or 4 plants about the centre of 
the border. Prans. Sow in October. 


Hints. March-May. 
Gilia. 

Dwarf plants with tall flower 
stems, bearing pretty white, lilac and 
purple flowers. Not showy in pots 
but look well in a mass. For beds 
transplant at 6 inches apart. 
PrAms. Sow in October. Huts. 
March-May. 

Godetia. 

Free blooming annuals from 1j to 
afeet high, bearing crimson, lilac, rosy- 
purple and white flowers. For pots, 
transplant 1 plant to the 12-inch size, 
beds, 12 to 15 inches apart, borders, 
in groups of 4 or 5 plants to the square 
foot of ground. Prams. Sow in Oc 
Hits, March-May. 
Helianthus annums, 


SuN-FLOWER. 
Well-known tall growing annuals, 


tober. 
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with large single and double yellow 
flowers. Some of the dwarf double 
varicties may be grown in pots, but all 
thrive very much better in the ground. 
For beds, transplagt to 18 inches 
apart, borders, in groups or lines to- 
wards the back of the borders. In the 
Plains, sunflowers may be grown as 
cold or summer season annuals, For 
cold weather flowering, sow in Ov ‘tober, 
for the summer Season, sow in June- 
July. Hitts. Sow from March to June. 


Helichrysum (Elichrysum) 
Everiastings, 


Tall growing annuals, 
white, pink, Purple and yellow colour- 
ed everlasting flowers, Not showy in 
pots, for beds, transplant to 18 inches 
apart, borders, in groups of 4 or 5 


Plants, or in regular lines towards 
the back of the 


border, Prarns, 
in October, Huts, March-May, 


bearing 


Sow 


Xpomopsis elegans, 
An erect handsome annual, about 
2 feet high, bearing tube-shaped flow- 


ers ofa yellow, orange, and orange-red 
colour, For Pots, 


to the 12-inch size, beds, 
apart, borders, Broups 
plants towards the cen 
PrAtNs, Sow in 
March-May. 


Senecio elegans, 
JACOBEA, 


A plant with pretty foliage, bear- 
ing light and deep purple ang white 
flowers. For pots, transplant 5 plants 
to the 12 inch Size, beds, 9 inches apart, 
borders, in groups ofsor 6 Plants to 
the square foot of ground. Prains, 
Sow in October, Hurts, March-May, 


Kaulfussia ameloides. ‘ 

A dwarf Aster-like annual, ws 
bright blue, crimson, and dark viole! 
flowers. For pots, transplant 3 plants 
to the r2-inch size, beds, s inches pé 
borders, in groups totvards the front. 
Pains. Sow October. HiLLs. 
Marca-May. 


in 


Legurus ovatus. 

A pretty dwarf ornaments! grass. 
For pots, transplant g plants to the 
I2-inch size, beds, 6 inches apart. Not 
conspicuous in borders, Pains. SOW 
in October, Hints. April-May. 


Lamarkia aurea. 

Similar to the last. For ae 
transplant 6 or 8 plants to the 12-in 
Size, beds, 4 to 6 inches apart. 

Not conspicuous in borders. 

Prams. Sow in October. 
April-May, 


HILLS. 


Larkspur, 

Well-known annuals, from x to 2 
feet high, bearing blue, purple, T4 
and white, single and double lo PR 
For Pots, plant x plant of both EE 
and tall varieties to the 12-inch a 
beds, from 6 tog inches apart, poroa 
in groups of s or 6 plants to the ien 
foot of ground. Prans. Sow in Oc 
ber. Hurts, March-May. 


Leptosiphon. Te 
Dwarf compact annuals, ut 
Purple, white and yellow flowers. 34 
Pots, transplant 5 plants to the 12- Z 
size, beds, 6 inches apart, porse uai 
an edging only. Prans. Sow in 
ber. Hurts, March-May. 


Linaria. 
i to 
Pretty annuals from 6 dre 
1k feet high. For pots, transp! 
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a varieties, g plants to the 12-inch 
size, beds, dwarf varieties 6 inches 
apart, tall, x foot apart, borders, in 
groups ofS one plants. PLAINS. Sow 
in October. Hilts. March-May. 
Linum grandiflorum, 

A plant of loose habit, about 1 
feat high, bearing light or pfight 
crimson flowers. For pots, transplant 
5 plants to tile r2-inch site, beds, 1 
foot apart, borders, in groups of 5 or 
6 plants tothe square foot of ground. 
Pras. Sow in October. Hurts. 
March-May. 

v/ Lobelia erinus. 

A neat compact plant, bearing 
blue, rose, and white flowers. For 
pots, transplant 6 or 8 plants to the 
12-inch size, beds, as an edging at3 
inches apart. Not conspicuous in 
borders except as an edgi.g- PLAINS- 
Sow in October. Hitrs. March-May. 


Lupinus. 

Tall growing annuals, bearing 
handsome spikes of blue, rose, white 
and yellow flowers. Can be trans- 
planted but succeed better if sown 
in thuir permanent quarters in the 
ground. PLAINS. Sow in October. 


Hiirs. March-June. 
Malope grandiflora. 


A plant of loose habit, from 1% 
to 2 feet high, bearing large single 
crimson and white flowers. Not showy 
in pots. For beds, transplant at one 
foot apart, borders, in groups of four 
or five plants. PrAms. Sow in Octo- 
Huts. March-May. 

Tagetes erectus 

ArRicAN MARIGOLD. 

Tagetes Patula 


FRENCH MARIGOLD. 
nuals, from 1 to 3 


ber. 


Handsome ani 


feet high, bearing brownish-red, orange 
and yellow double flowers. For pots, 
transplant 1 plant to the 12-inch size, 
beds, x foot apart, borders, in groups 
of four or five plants. PLAINS. Sow 
in Oct. and June-July. Hits. March- 
May. 

Mesembryanthemum. 

Dwarf fleshy leaved plants, bear- 
ing yalow, rose, and white flgjvers. 
For pots, tgansplant 4 or 5 pfints to 
the 12-inch size, beds, 6 to 9 inches 
borders, in groups of 8 or 9 


apart, 
plants. or in rows neas the front of the 
border. Prams. Sow in Qctober. 


Hints. March-May. 
Reseda odorata. 
MiIGNONETTE. - 

A well-known sweetly scented 
flowering annual, It does not like 
transplantation. For pots, SOW the 
seeds thinly, and weed out to half a 
ants. Beds, sow in lines at a 


dozen pl 
foot apart, or broadcast, and weed out 
to 6 inches apart. Pras. Sow in 
October-November. His March- 
September. - 

Mimulus. 


A dwarf plant, with flower stems 
about a foot high, bearing pretty rose, 
yellowish and crimson spotted flowers. 
For pots, transplant 5 plants to the 
12-inch size, or grow singly in medium 
sized pots, beds, 9 inches apart, 
borders, in groups of sor6 plants to 
the square foot of ground. PLAINS. 
Sow in October-November. Hits. 
March-May. 

Myosotis. 
FonGET-ME-NOT- 

Dwarf plants, bearing.small pretty 

blue flowers. For pots, transplant 5 to 
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a 12-inch size, beds, 


6 to 9 inches 
apart, borders, | 


in groups of 5 or 6 
Plants to the Square foot of ground. 


Prains. Sow in October, Hrs. 
March-June, 


Tropzolum majus. 
Nasturtium, 

Well-known dwar! 
nuals, bearing scarlet, dark bityrn, and 
yellow flowers, For Pots, transplant 
1 plant to the 12-inch Size, beds, dwarf 
varieties x foot apart, climbing or trail- 
ing varieties 13 feet apart, borders, in 
lines or Eroups, from 12 to 15 inches 


apart. PLAINS, Sow in October, Hits, 
March-June, 


for climbing and 


Nemophila, 

Dwarf soft wood, 
cup-shaped’ flowe, 
For pots, 
inch size, 


ed plants, 


O à r2. 
X foot apart, borders, 
or in groups of i 
e front of the 


border, 
in October 


Sow 
March-May, 


Nolana atr 

A trailing pl 
white and yello: 
flowers, 


iplicifolia, 

ant, bearing blue, 
Ww Convolvulus tie 
For pots, transplant 3 plants 
to the 12-inch size, beds, 
apart, borders, in 
front of 
in October, 


9 inches 


Hits, 


Nycterinia selaginoides, 

A compact plant abo; 
bearing small star-shane, 
For pots, transplant 6 9r 8 plants to 
the 12-inch size, beds, 6 inches ; 
borders, in lines, or in groups 
front row., 


Ut 1 foot high, 
d pink flowers. 


CEnothera. 

EVENING PRIMROSE. "m. 
Dwarf or tall growing plants jr 
6 inches to 3 feet high. Only A 
dwarf varieties are stlitable for po! di 
For pots, transplant 3 to 5 hu. 
the dwarf sorts to the z2-inch d 
beés, dwarf varieties 6 inches g a 
tall kinds, 1g inches, borders, ae 
Eroups, divarfs near the front m 
tall sorts at the back. PLAINS. RA 

in October, Hits, March-Septem 


Oxalis rosea. aring 

A pretty dwarf plant, s pro- 

Small bright rose flowers in grea PIE 

fusion. For pots, transplant 5 Ee 

to the 12-inch size, beds, tis ett 
apart, borders, in groups near t i 


w in 
of the border. PLAINS. a, ui 
October. Hits, — March-May 
autumn, 

Viola Tricolor. 
"Paxsy, HEARTSEASE: A 
A well-known fpywering PER 
For Pots, transplant E 
Small pots, and transfer t 


3 wth, 
sizes as the plants advance in ani 
beds, transplant at 9 inches apart. 
borders, in lines at 6 inch de 
Praiss. Sow September-Octobe ; 
Hiris, March-May and in autumn, 


Petunia. 

from * 
trum- 
co- 


^ soft wooded plant, 
to 3 fect bearing large 
Pet-shaped flowers of variou t 
lours. For pots, transplant r Les 
to the 12-inch size, beds, x foot plagis 
borders, : 


high, 


in groups of 4 or 141295 
About the centre of the border. Huts: 
Sow. — Septemiber-October. — 


March-June and in autumn. 
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Phlox Drummondi. 

One of the prettiest annuals we 
Hee from 9 to 15 inches high, 
ane pretty single flowers of 
arious colours. eFor pots, transplant 
espe to the re-inch pots, beds g 

s apart, borders, in groups of 6 
or 9 plants, near the front ofthe border: 
Prams. Sow in October, Huts. 
March-May. 


Papaver Rhæas. 
Common PoPPY. 
Papaver somniferum. 
Carnation Poppy. 
$ Well-known flowering 
ae jorge plant to the 12- 
a isl eds, 15 inches apart, bor- 
Wd. groups, common poppy about 
E re, and carnation poppy towards 
: e back of the border. Prats. Sow 
in October. Hints. March-May. 
Pyrethrum aureum. 
Golden Feather. 

A dwarf plant with golden foliage, 
and used for edgings and working out 
patterns in carpet bedding. For pots, 
transplant 5 plants to the 12-inch size, 
beds, for edgings and patterns, 4 inches 
apart, and prune frequently. PLAINS. 
Sow in October. Hurts. March-May. 

Ranunculus asiaticus. 

A dwarf plant bearing double and 
semi-double flowers of various shades. 
For pots, transplant 5 plants to a 12- 
inch size, water freely. Not sui 
beds or borders, PLAINS. Sow in Octo- 
ber. Hirrs. March-May- 

Rhodanthe- 

Plants of neat habit, about = foot 
high, b&&ring crimson, purple, and 
-white everlastinr flowers. For 
ansplant 5 plants to the z2-inch 


atuals. 


sil, 
pots, tr 


size, beds, one foot apart, borders, in 
groups of 5 or 6 plants towards the 
front of the border. PLAINS. Sowgn 
October. Hits. March-May. 


Salpiglossis. 

Favourite annuals, about 2 feet high, 
bearing pretty flowets of various sha- 
des of colour. For pots, transplant 
3 plants tc the 12-inch size, beds, one 
foot apart, borders, in groups of 4 or 
5 plants, towards the back of the bor- 
der. Prains. Sow in October; Hits. 


March-May. 
Saponaria calabrica. 

ant of trailing habit, 

d white flowers in 

Not showy in. pote ' 
asses. Beds, frans- 

borders, in groups 
o 2 square feet of 
Sow in October. 


A pretty pl 
bearing pink an 
great profusion. 
but looks well in m: 
plant at 1 foot apart, 
of a dozen plants t 


ground. PLAINS. 
Hits. March-May- 
Scabious. 


Favourite annuals, from 2 to 3 fect 
high. Not effective in pots, bùt showy 


in masses in the ground. For beds, 
8 inches apart, 


transplant at 15 or I 
borders, in groups of 5 or 6 plants, 
towards the centre of the border: 
Prams. Sow in October. Huts. 
March-May- 

Schizanthus. 


4 feet high, pearing 
putterfly-like flowers of various shades 
of lilac, purple, rose and white. For 
pots, transplant 3 *plants to the xa-inch 
size, beds, 15 inches apart, borders, in 
groups of 5 or 6 plants towards the 
centre of the border. PLAINS. Sow in 
October. Hiris: March-May. 


Plants about 1 


19 
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Silené pendula compacta 

A plant of neat bushy habit, about 
Grinches high, bearing pink and white 
flowers, For. Pots, transplant 3 plants 
to the 12-inch Size, beds, as an edging 
or in the mass, at 6 inches apart, 
borders, in groups of 6 or 8 plants 
near the front line. Prains, Sow in 
October. Butts, March-June, 


Sphenogyne, speciosa, 

A very showy annual, about x foot 
high, bearing large handsome single 
yellow flowers. For Pots, transplant 
3 plants to the 12-inch size, beds, at 
9 incnes apart, borders, in’ groups ofs 
or 6 plants near the front line. PLAINS, 
Sow in October, Hits, March-May, 

Stock, 

A well-know 
For pots, transpla: 
inch size, beds, 


in groups of 4 or 
line, P. 


n favourite annual, 
nt 1 plant to the r2- 
1 foot apart, borders, 


5 plants near the front 
LAINS, Sow in October 
March-May, 


PLAINS. Sow in October, Hints, 
March-June, 
Dianthus barbatus, 


Sweer Wirt ne 


A dwarf Plant, bearing Pretty 
flowers of various Colours, 

a rule flower in the flrst year Bis 
grown in the plains, For p 
plant 3 plants to the 12-inch 
the pots in an open sunn 
throughout the sunuer, an, 


oes not as 


ots, trans- 
Sizeystand 
Y situation 
d the plants 


'. Hinrs, | 


will flower in the following oe 
son. Not suited for beds oF we 
in the plains. Prans. Sow in Oc! 
ber. Hints, March-May os in Septem- 
ber. 


Tropeolum aduncum. 
Canary Creeper. 


An annual of climbing habit, ads 
Pretty s nall yellow flowers. For Pd 
transplant 3 plants to «the ba á 
Size, and support the stems a 
trellis. Not suited for beds. Bor Td 
sow or plant in groups and fur! 


Sticks for support. PLAINS. e 
September-October. His. 
June. 
Verbena, : 
Well-known plants of trailing 


o 
habit. For pots, transplant 3 eee 
the 12-inch size, beds, g inches kno 
borders, in groups of 5 or 6 es 
towards front of the bor i 
Prams. Sow .in October. Hines 
March-May, 


the 


Malcomia maritima. 
VinciN1A Stock. 
and 


i ilac; 
A dwarf plant, bearing lilac, oe 


i ion. 
white flowers in great’ profusi 


to the 
.| Pets, transplant 6 or 8 plants 


12-inch size, beds, 6 inches apart, E 
ders, in groups ofa dozen plants wee 
the front of the border. PLAINS. 
in October. Hiirs. March-May. 


Wallflower. is 

An old favourite. Most var M 

fail to flower in the plains in M 

year, but the common single AME 

sometimes does, and the comme? EE, 

vollow seldom ails to do so. ae i 
transplant 3 plants to the 12-iacl 
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beds 9 inches apart, borders, in groups 


ofs or 6 plants. The common single 
yellow should only be made use of for 
beds and bordeys. Prains. Sow in 
October. HiLrs. , March-May. 


Whitlavia grandiflora. 


A plant of recumbent habit, about 


SUMMER SEASON FLOWER 


g Amarantus. 
Plants with highly coloured foli- 
frum 1j to 3 


age, very ornamental, 
feet high. For pots, transp 
to the 12-inch size, beds, 
apart, borders, in groups of 3 or 4 
plants towards the back of the border. 
Pras, Sow from beginning of June 
toend of July. Hiris. April-June. 
Balsam. 

A well-known flowering annual. 
For pots, transplant singly into small 
pots, and transfer to larger sizes 
as the plants advance in growth. Use 
very rich soil. Beds, 15 inches apart, 
borders, in lines or jn groups ofg or 4 
plants. Pains. Sow from end of June 
commencement 


lant 1 plant 
15 inches 


to of September, 
Huts, June-August. 


Celosia cristata. 


CocKsconB. 


Celosia pyramidalis. 
FeaTHERY-PLUMED CELOSIA- 
from 1 to 3 


Wreitknown ann 
feet high. The dwarf varietics Of 
cockscomb, are very ornamental whe- 


uals, 


pots, but looks 
ground. 
apart, 
plants towards 
der, PLAINS. 


caring blue and white 
bell-shaped flowers. Not showy in 
well in a mass in the 

Beds, transplant 15 inches 
borders, in groups of 5 or 6 
the centre of the bor- 
Sow in October. Hitts. 


x4 feet high, b 


March-May. 


ING ANNUALS. 


ther in pots or in the ground, but the, 
Feathery-plumed Celosias, owing «9 
their height, are only suitable for the 
ground. For pots, transplant x plant 
to the rz-inch size, using light sandy 
l and a little decayed leaf mould. 


soi 
Beds, and borders, singly or in groups. 
Prams. Sow from June to August. 


His August-June. 
Clitoria ternata. 
perennial but succeeds 
as an annual, with 
blue and white pea-shaped flowers. 
May be grown in pots, trained over 
sticks, or on 4 bamboo trellis, or in 
similar positions as recommended for 
Prans. Sow in June-July. 


A climbirg 
best when grown 


Ipomzas. 
Hiris. April-June. 
Datura. 

A shrubby plant, about 3 feet 
high, bearing large trumpet-shaped 
flowers of various shades of purple, 
and yellow. Will flower in 
better in the ground, 
it x plant to the 
feet apart, 


white, 
but succeeds 
transplau 
beds, 2 


pots, 
For pots, 
xe-inch size, 
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borders, singly, or in groups of 3 
Plangs, towards the back of the b 
Prams, Sow in June-July, 
April-June. 


order. 
His, 


Gomphrena Globosa, 
Gronr AMARANTH. 


Handsome plants, about one foot 
high, with purple and whiteglobular 
everlasting flowers, A yellow variety 
exists, but its flowers a 
being Possessed of a stra 


it is not very showy, 


re small, and 
'sgling habit, 
For Pots, trans- 


Plant 3 plants to the 12-inch size, 
beds, 1 foot apart, borders, in groups 
of 5 or 6 Plants, Prans, Sow in 
June-July, Mints, 


April-June, 
Ipomza Bona-nox, 
MOON CREEPER, 


Ipomæa coccinea. 
Star G 


Grony, 
Ipomæa hederacea, 
IWy-travep Cypress Vine, 


Nil. 


Bixp-Werp, 


Quick growing climbing annuals 
with small or large handsom, 


in various shades of 
scarlet, violet, and White, 
trellises, covering verandahs, 


© flowers 
e, Purple, 
Useful for 


u 


or for | 
grouping in borders, or on lay, 


ns, sup- 
intheir 
out 
Middle 


Ported on sticks, Prains, Sow 
Permanent quarters, and thin 
@ inches apart, from the 


LS, 
or 4 | June to beginning of August. Hir. 


April to July. 
Martynia diandra, 
A tall soft wooded shrub, abo 
S feet high, bearing pretty ye. 
like flowers. Not suited for pot cu 
ture: For borders, sow the seeds E 
Patches of 3 or 4 seeds at the a 
of the borter, Weeding eut all but t E 
Strongest ‘plant, Prams. Sow Ju 
July. Hints, Not grown as it require: 
a considerable degree of heat. 
Mimosa pudica. 
Sensirive PLANT. 5 
A pretty annual of trailing Ji 
With | sensitive feathery-leaves eie. 
globular heads of rose-coloured f 


ants to 
ers. For pots, transplant 3 ete 
i 
the T2-inch, size, beds, at 9 Ens 
| apart. Prans. Sow in June 


Hurts, May-June, 
Mirabilis Jalapa. 
Marvel-of-Peru, uds 
Pretty plants with a per 
fleshy root, and annual stems. E 
be crown as pot plants, but nd 
better in the ground. For pou beda; 
Plant x Plant to the 12-inch e DUDS 
12 t0 18 inches apart, borders, in P. dE 
of 3 or 4 plants about the Siga 
the border, Pains, Sow Mays 
Huts, April-May, 4 
Pentapetes phoenicea. high, 
An ereet plant about 3 d c tall 
bearing bright red flowers up e 
Stem, Not showy in pots, but For 
Well in a mass in the or s bor- 
beds, transplant at 6 inches Lo the 
ders, groups of a dozen paara back 
! Square foot of ground towards t 


1 nc- 
E d 4 Sow in Jur 
? ofthe border, “Prass. Sow in. 
of 


July. Hiss, May-June. 


( M9 ) 


Portulaca grandiflora. 
Large flowered Purslane. 

s A plant of creeping Or trailing ha- 
bit, growing close to the ground, with 
fleshy stems and leaves, and bearing 
handsome flowers of various shades of 
colour. This is one of the best hot 
weather flowering plants we possess in 
the plains. For pots, transplant 5 
plants to ine 12-inch size, beds, 6 to9 
inches apart. Not suitable for borders 
except as an edging. Prains. Sow 
from March to May. Hints. April to 
june. 

Torenia Fournierii 
A plant of erect bushy habit, about 
xs-inches high, bearing pretty bluish- 
throated flowers. 
ately appeared, 
j and although 


purple white 
whitish variety has l 
but the shade is not pure 


a distinct variety, it is not likely to 
supersede the old one, This is one. of 
the best rainy season annuals we poss- 
gss in the plains. For pots, transplant 
5 plants to the 12-inch size, beds, 9 to 
12-inches apart, borders, in groups of 
s or 6 plants, towards the front of the 
border. PLAINS. Sow from May to 
July. itus. April-June. 
Zinnia elegans. 


Handsome flowering annuals from 
1 to3 feet high, bearing large double 
and single flowers of various shades of 
colour. For pots, transplant 3 plants to 
the x2-inch size, beds, 12 to 18 inches 
apart, borders, in groups of 5 or * 
plants towards the centre of the border, 
Prams, Sow from June to beginning 
of September. Hiis. May-June. 


—— 


In addition to t 
kinds, the following may 
during the hot weather mont 
thus cucumerifolius, 
angustifolia, and Petu 
Sunflowers and Marigolds 
ter Season kinds, but both ma. 
June-July for flowering 


he annuals, classe 
be sown in January foi 


hs, Gaillardias of 
Helianthus argoP 
nias grown fro 
have been men 
y also be sown 


during the rains. 


mer Season 
r flowering 
sorts, Helian- 
hyltus, Hymenanthera 
m acclimatised seeds. 
tioned under Win- 
in the plains in 


d under Sum 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Abronia umbellata a 
Acroclinium roseum .., 
Adonis aestivalis = 
Agaricus campestris ... 
Ageratum mexicanum 
; Agrostemma 
Agrostis pulchella 
Ajmud Dr 
2 kaddu 
Alium ascalonicum 
» Cepa 


n Porum 


oe 57 
»  Sativum 


E we 53 

» — Schenoprasum 44 
Alonsoa Warscewiczij 137 
Althza rosea E 137 
Alu m oy 77 
Alyssum mari mum 


"e 137 
Amarantus Blitum, var oleraceu 


s 99 

E Rangeticus = 99 

" Ornamental Varieties 147 

Ammobium alatum d 7* 137 

Anagallis arvensis- (Oe! “+ 137 

Anemone hortensis ave 137 

Aniseed ate 10 
Anthriscus cercfolium 


$ 4r 

Antirrhinum majus.. R gy 
Apium graveolens 38 
” n» var, rapaceum |. 40 
Artichoke, Globe - ; a 
» Jerusalem $ GA 
Asparagus ase 91 
"m" officinalis T 
Asperula odorata tee 138 


Aster 
Baingan 
Bakla 
Balsam 
Bantulsi 


Basella’rubra 
Basil, Bush 


» Sweet Fri 
Bean, Asparagus 
» Broad 


n» French or Kidney 

u Goa 

n Lima-pole 

» Scarlet Runner 
Beet ae 
Bellis perennis 
Bell-pepper 
Benincasa cerifera 
Beta vulgaris 
Bhindi tori 
Bhunja 
Bind-Weed 
Bird’s-eye-Chilli 
Blanket-Flower 
Blue Bottle 
Borage d 
Borago officinalis 
Borecole se 
Bottle Gourd on 
Brachycome ibesidifolia 
Brassica alba 


" Page. 
rassica campestris Rutabaga . 97 
n oleracea, var, acephala , «+ 


y» oleracea, var, cauliflora ++ 
^4, bullata gemmifera 25 


n m 
" » owt capitata ee 26 
n » a), Caulorapa 
n Rapa ae 
Brinjal E 
Briza ai 
Brussels Sprouts +++ . 
Bund gobi cx 26 
Cabbage E eo 26 
Calandrinia ap e. 138 
Calceolaria hybrida |... .. 138 
Calendula officinalis .. 6o &. 138 
"n pluvialis 214298 
an RH 


Catifornian Poppy = 


Callirrhoe involucrata PASO 
Callistephus hortensis . 138 
Campanula ax 139 
Canary Creeper B^ . 146 
Canavalia ensiformis... .. 102 
Candytuft 6s TAE ED 
Canterbury Bells ++ Me Cri 
Cape Gooseberry «= sae 125 
Cape Marigold dp E eri 
Capsicum frutescens ++ wee 103, 
n grossum v 108 

, minimum ++ ^ 103 
Caraway a we 29 
Cardoon ao es, 23° 
Carnation "5 1000150) 
Carrot dv a» BE 
Carum Carui bie ey 29 
Cauliflower ae w 34 
Celeriac E EAT) 
Celery a $2238 
Celosia cristata we am wb 
» pyramidalis.. e. 147 
Cente uea Cyanus ++ ^ 139 
Centaurea moschata ..« .4. 139 
139 


e suaveolens 


Centranthus macrosiphon 


Chachinda 5h 
Chachinja E 
leCharophy llum bulbosum 
Chakunder e. 
Chari-coni-sem - 
Chauli sag see 


Chervil, Bulbous-rooted, 
e Garden « 


ne 
Chicory 
Chilli, Common ^ 
Chinese or Indian Pink 


Chives 
Chrysanthe 
n 


” 
segetum 


n 
Cichorium Endivia = 
" Intybus 

Cineraria hybrida 
Citrullus vulgaris 
now 

Clarkia 
Clianthus Dampierii 
Clitoria ternata 
Cochlearia Armoracea 
Cockscomb ` 
Collinsia «+ 


Convolvulus major 
minor 


Coreopsis «+ 
Coriander «+ 
Coriandrum sativum 
Corn Salad 

Cosmos bipinnatus 
French Bean 


Country 
Cress, Garden 

» Water E 
Cuba Bean . 
Cucufnber - 


Cucumis Melo 


" " 


mum Burridgeanum- 
carinatum 
Leucanthemum, 


var, fistulosus +. 


var, momordica. 1 


140 


131 
110 
106 

o8 


Cdi y 


Page. 
Cucumis Melo Var, utilissimus |... 109 | Garlic „u; T 
” Sativus .., ++ IIO | Gaura grandiflora  ... 
D n var 11r | Gherkin .. oe 
Cucurbita moschata ... 112| Ghiya semi ss 
Cucurbita Pepo a M II » tori m 
Cynara Cardunculus ^ 30 | Gilia hes 
"» Scolymus * 11| Glok? Amaranth as 
Cypress Vine ac “| 148 | Glory Pea E 
Dahlia E * 141 | Gobi ip on 
Daisy Sas E 141! Godetia — ... e 
Datura E ** 147 | Golden Feather on 
Daucus Carota Rs Gol khira 
Dhandhal d Gombo  .. 
Dhanya E Gomphrena 
Dianthus barbatus Gulal tulsi 
An^ chinensis Gul-i-Asharifi és 
Dilbasand Bia ove ase 
Dioscorealsativa Heartsease E 
Fede Latlab HelianthusaWHuus —.., 
Elichrysum d argop Eyllus 
Endive vs n d mes ius 
ad TW TE " uberosus .., 
Emu emet D adea t - 
Everlastings E E tt ! Hibiscus esculentus ave 
Everlasting Winged "toad ! »  Sabdariffa ... 
Faba vulgaris ^ Egieraz] Hollyhock - 
Feathery Plumeg Case Uto 77 | Worse-radish Wo 
Fennel s " EE” 7: iymenanthera angustifolia 
^ Small * ies i Iberis umbellata 
Flowering annuals, general re. 7 | Indian Corn 3p 
marks on x Ipomaea Batatas ae 
Feeniculum vulgare at 1 Bona-nox e .., 
For-get-me-Not $ : ig n COcinea — ., 
Fragaria ... » UNE n hederacea 
Gaillardia tn is g Ni re 
Gajir " és CARS iE EBEA Dhog: 
Gamolepis tagetes 32 », Quamoclit 
see Igy "? Tubro-cocrulea 
Gandana moz Tpomopsis elegans 
ga v 
Gandhan i 87 | Itrigation et 
Gant gobi iš gs | 


Isfanaj 


Istufin «e a 
Ivy-leaved Cypress Vine 
Jacobaea ... ase 
Jhinga tori 

Jira ai 

Juzur E 

Kachra 

Kahu - 
Kakni 

Kakri see 

Kala jira... 

Kale e. eee 
Kali tori |... 

Kalonji «+ 

Karbuj  .-« ae 
Karbuz se 
“Karbuza 

Karela 
Kareli En 

Kasni En 
Kathamira 

Kaulfussia ameloides 
Khamach ... t 


Kharsai khira 
Khatta palak 


Khira aes 
Khol Rubi 

Kiras 

Kirath ipee 

Knol Khol... E 
Kobi - 
Koi E 
Kwddu — -- 

Kulfa sag -- . 
Kumbra ++ - 
Kümrá  «* - 
Kungor -e t 


Kurass + 
Lactuc sativa 

3T Scariola 
Ladies Fingers , 
Lagenaria yulgaris 


104 


106 


123 
123 


xir 


Iro 


112 
125 
101 
114 
It 
38 
58 
58 
118 
102 


Lagurus ovatus 
Lal ambari 
e) mirich 
n S8 ose 
Lamarkia aurea Er 
Larkspur +. mo 
Lasan an E 
Lathyrus odoratus —«- 
Lauki ^ aD 
Lavender «+ 3 
Lavendula vera "5 
Laying out ground «+ 
Leek re ar 
Lepidium sativum 
Leptosiphon 
Lettuce + 
Linaria ++ 
Linum grandiflorum «+ we 143 
List of winter season Ve! 

which may be acclimatised. 
Lobelia erinus 
Lobia 5x 
Luffa acutangula 

, ægyptiaca 
Lupinus -- 
Lycopersicum esculentum 
Maize - 
Maka e. 
Makai 
Makhan sem 
Malabar Night-Shade 


getables 


Malcomia maritima ++ 
Malope grandiflora ++ 
Manures + - uu 
Marchuba ..- we c 14 
Marigold, Africam -e ^. 143 
French E ^ 743 
P Pot ove 60 & 138 
Majo-am, Common .« zs AVGE 
” Pot E ace wo 
5 Sweet E au AOL 
Winter-Sweet GM OE 


Marsa ság 
Martynia diandra 
Marvel-of-Peru 
Mask Flower 
Matar 

Melon, Common 

» Water 

Mentha piperita 
n  Pulegium 
n viridis 

Mesembryanthemum 

Mignonette 

Mimosa pundica 

Mimufts |... 

Mint see 

Mirabilis Jalapa 

Mirich ore 

Mitha-alu ... 

» kuddu i 
Momordica Charantia 
Moringa Pterygosperma 
Moon Creeper E 
Morning Glory, Common 


” ” Smaller 
Mucuna capitata 


^". nivea oe 
Muli oh 


Mushroom... 
Mustard, Garden 
Murra 
Myosotis ... 
Nasturtium 
^" officinale 
Nemophila 
Nigella 
5» Sativa a7, 
Nolana atriplicifolia wed 
Nycterinia selaginoides 
Ochro 
Ocimum Basilicum 


» minimum, 
» Sanctum  —.. 


Oenothera.., 

Orion e see 

Origanum heracleoticum 
» Marjorana ..; 
n Onites 


» vulgare |, 
Osalis rosea 


Ox-eye-Daisy 
Palak 
Pansy tss. 
Papaver Rheeas 

»  Somniferum 
Paragas 
Parsley 
Parsnip 


Pastinaca Sativa 
Patwa 


Pea ane 
Pennyroya, "e 
Pentapetes phonicea,. 
Peppermint 
Petha 
Petunia 


Petroselinum sativum 
Peucedanum graveolens 
Phaseolus lunatus 

n multiflorus ,.. 

n vulgaris 
Phlox Drummondi 
Phul gobi 

» kobi 

Phunt .. 
Physalis peruvianum 
Pimpernel con 
Pimpinella Anisum 
Pisum sativum 
Pitursilli 
Piyaj 
Piyaz 
Podina 
Poi Pe oo 


Poppy, Common 


145 


Poppy, Carnation 


m Mallow «+ 
Portulaca grandiflora ... ws 149 


” oleracea ww 125 
Potato we bee 177; 
Psophocarpus tetragonolobus «15127, 
Pulwal s 
Pumpkin bi 
Purple and red flowered Sv eet... 

Sultan ED e 139 
Purslane ten = 1525, 


” Large Flowered as 
Pyrethrum aureum «+ 


Radish ig 

"n Rat-tailed ... 
Rai E- ut 
Ramtürai d 


Ranunculus asiaticus... 
Raphanus caudatus «+ 


n sativus e 
Ratalu ass 
Red = ?urd ve 
Red Pumpkin E 

n Sorrel ES 
Reseda odorata ‘ne, 
Rheum Rhaponticum... 
Rhod^nthe oe 
Rhubarb db 
Rock Purslane 
Rose Campion mer 
Rosemary oes 
Rosmarinus officinalis 
Rozella p 


Rue 

Rumex Acetosa 
Ruta graveolens 
Sag 

Sage 

Salad 
Salpiglossis 
Salsify 

Salvia officinalis e 


Saponaria calabrica ... 
Satpatiya 
Satureia hortensis «+ 


, montani ++ 


Saunf ES 
«Savory, Summer : 
ij Winter 

Scabious 
Schizanthus 
Seed gathering ES 


Page 
«145 
. "21 
. 85 
. 86 
. 52 
86 
86 


Seengra e 
Sresti ae 
Seesturs te 
Sem, (Dolichos Lablab) 
n (Faba vulgaris) 17 
5 (Phasċolus multiflorus) 20 
n (Phaseolus vulgars) «19 
Sembi 116 
Senecio clegans ay L. 142 
Sensitiye Plant e .on 
Seo-chana | be Nye 
Shakarkand 117 
Shalari x 38 
Shallot " 87 
Shalgum 95. 
Shia jira e 29 
Silene pendula EN 146 
Sitaphal bes) eat Ie 
Slipper Wort see .. 138 
Snake Gourd 129 
Snap Dragon " 137 
Soils 1 
Solanum Melongena .:- 127 
»" tuberosum «.- BA NTZ 
Sonjana - 54 
Sonf, (Pimpinella Ar Anisum) oF Po) 
Sorel + ae 88 
Sowa e et «49 
Sowing = ace d 5 
Spearmint ..: - v 62 
Sphenogyne speciosa... 146 
89 


Spinach, ... 


t 


Page. 
Spinach, Indian - - 100 
» New Zealand - go 
Spinacia oleracea - 89 
Sponge Gourd . TOY2I 
Sponge Gourd Cylindric-shaped... 122 
Squash  .. - In 
Star Glory ES 148 
Stock an 2 + 146 
Storage of seeds ae E: 6 
Strawberry d$ 90 
Sufed kumra Es I4 
n rai on M OF 
Susa 4 . 1 - To 
Summer season flowering annuals 147 
in m vegetables 99 
Sunflower se e I4 
Sweet Alysson M 197 
y Pea n ^ 146 
m Potato 117 
m^ Sultan hu - 139 
» William ee oe 146 
Sword Bean ET TJ 102 
Tagetes erecta ES "143 
» patula M "143 
Tarbuza .. 
Tendu — ,, n * c 
Tensi s. * was 
Tetragonia expansa .. Sie 
Thyme DSA En "AES. 
Thymus vulgaris ssi 2t 
Tipari on ay ales 
Tohar sem... ave P 
Tomato .. ES P sS 
Torenia Fournierii is W K 
Tragopogon porrifolius 3. T 
Trichosanthes anguina 5 Ps 


Paft. 
Trichosanthes diceca ... e» X30 
Tricolored Chrysanthemum .. 139 
n Ox-eye-Daisy - 139 
Tropzlum aduncum we 146 
m Majus ~“... 5 g 
Tulsi a " 
Turpuz  ... $35 ss X04 
Turni er ses wen 
3 Lweedish ... «s 92 
Tuti E E „s 208 
Uda sem z «s X2 
Valerianella olitoria æ 49 
Vegetable Marrow ... ET a 
Verbena 34 a 
Vigna Catiang, var ... Qe 18r 
Vilaiyti Baingan aie ae ii 
n Kasni ova T is 
»  Kuddu e Er 
n s 
» Sem, (Phaseolus vulgaris) 19 
Viola tricolor e. a e 
Virginia Stock see i 184 b 
Wallflower as e) 4 
White Gourd LI «à JOL 
Whitlavia grandiflora Ed ur 
Winter season flowering annuals E. 
” n vegetables we 1 
Woodruff ... er 127 
Wen s at A Mud 
Yellow Cornflower ... wwe 139 
» Sweet Sultan... sn 139) 
Zea Mays .., Ed "EH 
Zergul . ,, " o6 
Zinnia elegans , o9 
Zira 29 
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